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THE GREAT ISSUE: OUR RELATIONS TO IT. 


BY ‘* BLAND.’’ 


We here present, in a collected form, to the readers of the Messenger, the articles 


signed “ Bland,” which attracted recently so much attention in the pages of the Richmond 
Examiner. It has been truthfully said of them, “ that they form one of the most searching 
and complete reviews of the existing relations, powers and duties of the two nations 
anywhere to be found: and are not only worthy of preservation and study, but will 
prove of infinite service to those who desire to press upen the public mind, the duty of 
firm, united and prompt action by the South in the present crisis.” This we fully en- 
dorse after a careful reading of the articles; and we may add that, in our own opinion, 
they will rank in future among the most powerful and brilliant political disquisitions 
called forth by the stormy period in which we live. The authorship of the articles is no 
secret to a large portion of the public, we believe: but we state for the information of 
our friends at a distance, that they are the production of Attorney General J. RanpoLpn 
Tucxer. This gentleman has been hitherto regarded rather as an able lawyer, and a 
public speaker of rare eloquence, than as a writer. But we are much mistaken if the 
“Bland” articles do not establish his .claim to a very high rank among the most distin- 
guished writers and thinkers, who have examined into the frame-work of American 


Government.—Ep. Mess. 


NO. I, 


There lies before me at this moment a 
letter, dated March 6, 1820, from a then 
Representative in Congress from Virgi- 
nia, and one of great sagacity and expe- 
rience, written, as the date shows, just 
after the debate on the Missouri question. 
He says: 

“IT doubt whether the calm which has 
succeeded to this agitating question will 
be a lasting one. The enthusiasm and 
bigotry which our Northern brethren feel 
on the subject of domestic slavery is not 
likely to die away, and it will continue 
to be used, as it has already been, for 
electioneering purposes by artful and am- 
bitious men.” 


Vou. XXXI1—11 


There can be no doubt there were san- 
guine men at that day who thought there 
would be a “reaction” in the public 
mind of the North, and that the rights 
of the South would be safe. Forty years 
have passed away, and where are we 
now? Where is the expected reaction? 
Was not the writer of the extract above 
quoted a prophet ? 

Why has there been no reaction from 
that day to this? On the contrary, why 
has the agitation continued to grow? 
And why, at this moment, is a party, 
whose watch-words are a combination of 
plunder and fanaticism, within reach of 
the seat of power in the Government, and 
gaining it upon the issue of. the ultimate 
extinction of slavery. 
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Mr. Lincoln has said that there will be 
no cessation of agitation until the North 
sees that a policy is inaugurated which 
will place slavery ‘‘ where the public 
mind will rest in the belief that it is 1n 
THE COURSE OF ULTIMATE EXTINCTION!” 
He said that two years ago, and he is now 
the President elect of the Union! Can 
we doubt his inauguration will make the 
public mind rest in the pleasing belief 
that our slave institution is in the course 
of ultimate extinction? And yet, what 
wait we for? For a reaction! 

So much for the chief elect of our glo- 
rious Union. 

The High Priest of Republicanism said 
three years ago in his place in the Senate: 

“Free labor has at last apprehended 
its rights and its destiny, and is organiz- 
ing itself to assume the government of 
the Republic. It will henceforth meet 
you boldly and resolutely here; it will 
meet you everywhere, in the Territories 
and out cf them, wherever you may go 
to extend slavery, It has driven you 
back in California and Kansas; it will 
invade you soon in Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, Missouri and Texas.” (Was 
not the crack of the rifles of John Brown 
the mere echo of this infamous sentiment 
of the Senator?) “It will meet you in 
Arizona, in Central America, and even 
in Cuba,” 

‘You may indeed get a start under or 
near the tropics, and seem safe fur a time, 
but it will be only a short time. Even 
there you will found States only for free 
labor to maintain and occupy. The in- 
terest of the whole race demands the ulti- 
mate emancipation of all men.’”’ Now, 
mark the diabolical menace : 

“Whether that consummation shall be 
allowed to take effect, with needful and 
wise precautions against sudden change 
and disaster, or be hurried on by violence, 
is all that remains for you to decide!” 
“It is for yourselves, and not for us, to 
decide how long and through what fur- 
ther mortifications and disasters the con- 
test shall be protracted before freedom 
shall enjoy her already assured triumph !’’ 

People of Virginia! Lincoln, the in- 
augurator of the policy of ultimate extinc- 


tion, has been elected, by the North, with 
a majority of a quarter of a million over 
all opponents, at the instance and under 
the leadership of the arch-traitor, who 
presents to you the dread alternative of a 
tame submission to his policy of ruin and 
disaster, or of overthrow of your social 
system by a hurried violence ! ! 

This is the alternative under the Gov- 
ernment which assumes power in less 
than one month from this date. 

The great issue is, will you accept the 
alternative presented in the Union, or 
seek safety out of the Union, by the re- 
sumption of powers granted by Virginia 
to the Federal Government, which are to 
be “ perverted to your injury and oppres- 
sion ?” 

I know there are those who shut their 
eyes to the issue, and are heedless of the 
alternative presented. ‘It is natural,” 
said Patrick Henry, when, a century ago, 
he was stemming the tide of submission 
to the policy of Lord North, (a suggestive 
name in the present crisis,) “for man to 
indulge in the illusions of hope. We are 
apt to shut our eyes against the painful 
truth, and listen to the song of that syren, 
until she has transformed us into brutes.” 

We may close our eyes against the 
danger, but the danger is not the less im- 
pending. The foolish ostrich hides its 
head in the sand to prevent the pursuer 
from arresting it, but it is caught in the 
trap of its own self-delusion. Shall the 
men of Virginia—the sons of our noble 
sires of the Revolutionary era—play the 
part of folly, in fearing to look upon a 
danger whose progress is only the more 
fatal because we dread to meet it? 

The real question—the very root of the 
matter—is this: Shall our civilization, 
upon its slave basis—our social system, 
so peaceful and so successful—be conti- 
nued under our own control—under self- 
government—or shall it perish under the 
policy, and at the will, of a foreign 
power ? 

See what is involved in its gontinuance 
—what in its overthrow: 

1. The South has 4,000,000 of slaves 
—worth nearly three thousand miliions 
of dollars. On this property basis, every 
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property interest of the South rests. It 
is the laborer which produces the raw 
material for the development of every 
other industrial pursuit. The mercan- 
tile—the mechanical—the professional— 
the agricultural classes, all depend upon 
it. With it, they expand and prosper— 
without it, they would decay and perish. 

But the industrial classes of the world 
depend upon it. Two-thirds of the ex- 
ports, drawing an equal amount of the 
imports of the country, are produced by 
slave labor; and can be produced by no 
other labor. The navigation interests of 
home and foreign trade find employment 
from the cotton, rice, sugar and tobacco 
fields of the slave States. The looms of 
America and England, in their busy mu- 
sic, echo the cheerful songs of the happy 
slaves of the South. The poor and the 
rich, of every civilized people, are clad 
in the production of the slave; and the 
homes of the humblest made more blest, 
because of his well-directed and well-paid 
service. His prosperity gives buoyancy 
to credit and to trade, fills the treasuries 
of Government, the coffers of the trades- 
man, and the purse of the laborer. His 
extinction would paralize industry, de- 
stroy the credit of men and of Empires, 
and make a waste and a desolation of 
the wide spreading plantations of the 
sunny South. Slavery makes the South 
a blooming Eden. Its abolition (now or 
in the future) would make it a Jamaica— 
or even worse, a St. Domingo! 

Industrially, slavery is an essential to 
civilized life, in the world. 

2. But as a question of races, it is even 
more essential to the preservation and 
well-being of the two nations whom Pro- 
vidence has so wonderfully and wisely 
associated. 

The white man and the negro can only 
co-exist as master and slave. 

Eight millions of an enlightened race, 
and four millions of a barbarous race, be- 
ing given, the problem for solution is, how 
can they socially live together? 

Shall they amalgamate, us equals? Na- 
ture abhors the quasi hybrid—the mulat- 
to. It cannot survive many generations. 
God forbids the union—and whom God 


has put asunder, let not man join to- 
gether ! 

Every faculty, moral and mental, in the 
superior, and, I believe, in both races, 
abhors such union between them. 

Amalgamation is impossible. Hence, 
it follows, that political and civil equality 
is likewise impossible, because social 
union is out of the question. 


What then? If the degraded race could © 


become equal in civilization to the supe- 
rior, how could political, civil and social 
communion -be prevented? Supposing 
both free to the same intellectual train- 
ing, and having the same capacity for the 
highest departments of human activity, 
a conflict for supremacy would result, 
and a conflict, combined with a complete 
bar to all social sympathies or civil com- 
munion; extermination of one or the other 
is the inevitable consequence. A war of 
races is the only alternative, therefore, to 
amalgamation, where both are free. 

But there is one other policy marked 
out by the Great Dispenser of events. It 
is that which exists. Let the superior be 
the master race—the inferior be the slave. 

This precludes amalgamation and con- 
flict. It gives peace—it avoids the con- 
tests in free society between capital and 
labour—for in a slave country labour is 
indissolubly united to capital. Capital 
will not war on labour, for in so dcing it 
wars on itself. Labour will not strive 
against capital, for itis protected, defen- 
ded, fostered by it. 

God be praised for ‘such a solution of 
such a problem ! 

» Let Abolition govern the South—let it 
free the slave—let it try the experiment 
—and what is the result ? 

The South must take the alternative— 
amalgamation—or a war of extermina- 
tion. 

It would not accept the first. The last 
would be avoided by the self-exile of the 
white races. 

Abolition will, therefore, as the best 
remedy for its diabolism, drive the white 
man from the Southern country. God’s 
blessing in the beautiful relation of the 
master and the slave races, would be fol- 
lowed by the banishment of the one and 
the barbarism of the other! 
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Socially, slavery is an essential to the 
existence of civilized life in the Southern 
country. 

3. In Southern civilization there is in- 
volved the moral and religious elevation 
of both races. 

Look at the African, as he is in his 
native wild, and as he is in Southern 
bondage. Mark! one great objection to 
the slave trade is, that it would throw the 
semi-civilized slave in contact with the 
African savage. But what has made the 
slave what he is? What has made him 
a Christian, so superior to what he was? 
American slavery, is the true and only 
answer. 

Look at him, freed, after being in sla- 
very. In the West Indies, he wanders 
back to savage life. Ile needs the con- 
tinuing pupillage of slavery to keep him 
from falling into barbarism. 

In the North—here among us—as a 
class—the slave is infinitely more moral 
than the free black. Freed from the re- 
straining influence of a superior’s disci- 
pline, the negro relapses into vice. Ame- 
rican slavery elevates the African above 
what he was {n his native land, or what 
he can be, freed here. 

The moral effect upon the master is 
equally great. The great Educator at 
last is responsibility. It necessitates 
thought and self-discipline. The habit 
of command begets in men, in the mass, 
high qualities, morally and mentally. It 
may have its evils, but the man strength- 
ens, by the habit of restraining others, in 
restraining self, and self-command is the 
highest moral function. A man who has 
no one to control is enervated below self- 
control. 

Ican but suggest these views, but it 
could be fully shown that, morally, slave- 
ry is essential to the highest development 
of both races. Destroy it, and the slave 
sinks to savage life ; and the master loses 
those great qualities which have so mark- 
ed the men of the South in all our histo- 
ry. 

4, In our Southern civilization there is 
involved the happy solution of great po- 
litical problems, 

In all free democracies the social strug- 
gle between capital and labour manifests 
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itself in the political system. The prop- 
erty class and the laboring class—the one 
with all the wealth, the other with all the 
votes—the one producing the wealth 
which the other enjoys—when these con- 
tend for supremacy in free labour socie- 
ties, where is the security for vested 
rights, except in the corruptions of the 
mass by the Government? Who does 
not know and see how the money of the 
few buys the votes of the many, in order 
to protect the property of the few against 
the demands of the many? Who does 
not know that Northern thinkers are ear- 
nestly trying to solve the awful problem 
which a rapidly-growing population is 
forcing upon them: How can free suff- 
rage consist with the security of proper- 
ty? Who does not see that agrarian doc- 
trines—those issues rife in seething New 
England—homestead bills—homes for the 
homeless—the territories for the free 
white man of the North—that these are 
devices of the trembling holders of prop- 
erty, to turn the clamorous and hungry 
from their own doors upon the territories 
and lands of other peopie? Who cannot 
understand that the Abolition cry, with 
many shrewd and thoughtful minds, is a 
diversion from the startling home issues 
between the rich and the poor—that ha- 
tred to our slavery is used as a lightning 
rod, to carry the fatal stroke of popular 
clamor from their own splendid palaces 
upon the peaceful homes of the South? 

With us there is no such problem. In 
all our rural districts, capital and labour 
are in happy, peaceful union, Labour 
needs no vote to defend itself. It is pro- 
tected by the capital, whose interests are 
equally its own. A conservative calm, 
the calm of a healthful social and politi- 
cal system, spreads over our happy 
South. Property is respected, not en- 
dangered, under the largest suffrage. 
Agrarianism—all isms — perish in our 
midst. The rights of all are sacred, be- 
cause those of each are respected by the 
other. 

Our system has developed ne such fun- 
gus growth as agrarianism—-and pauper- 
ism is scarcely known in the country. 

Thus, democracy is not only possible 
with us, but it is eminently successful. 
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Our only evils, politically, are those which 
we have borrowed from our Northern 
associates. Our early statesmen, trained 
in the political school of our Southern 
system, by the concession of all, were 
preémipent in the annals of the Union. 


Compare the two systems of politics. 
That the system at the South is the wiser, 
taking a profounder view of political 
questions, than that at the North, cannot 
be doubted by an impartial mind. 


Politically, therefore, I say, slavery is 
a blessing to our civilization, and its ab- 
sence would be a curse to our political 
institutions. 


Now, if industrially, socially, morally 
and politically, slavery has secured such 
inestimable blessings ; if its extinction is 
fraught with such incalculable disasters ; 
if our civilization, in all its glory, is 
threatened with overthrow, and our social 
system trembles beneath the frowning 
power whose inauguration, within three 
short months, will put it “in the course 
of ultimate extinction ;” if we are left 
only to choose between a slow and a vio- 
lent death; if our immense property in- 
terests must decay or perish; if the 
equality of the white and black races is 
an experiment now to be tried; if our 
inferior race must sink to savage life, and 
the Southern Saxon become a slave to 
foreign domination or an exile from his 
native home ; if our political system, so 
safe and yet so free, is to be exchanged 
for the isms of New England theorists— 
if these things be so, or any of them, is 
it not worse than folly to hesitate or falter 
in our course? On the contrary, should 
not Virginia put forth every energy in 
coéperation with her Southern confede- 
rates to defend our glorious civilization, 
whose overthrow would not only involve 
acommon ruin to the Southern States, 
but give a disastrous shock to the pro- 
gress of the world? To every Southern 
State, shall not Virginia declare, Ours is 
acommon danger; we will maintain 4 
common safety, and achieve a common 
destiny ? 
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NO, IT. 
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In the first number, I endeavoured to 
show that our Southern institution of 
slavery was in itself fraught with incal- 
culable blessings—industrially, socially, 
morally and politically—and that its des- 
truction would be ruinous to the South, 
and a world-wide disaster. 


Then, it is a matter of prime impor- 
tance to defend and sustain it. Every 
man who values his home, and the bless- 
ings which cluster about it; every man, 
who has a spark of true patriotism for 
Virginia, (not that spurious patriotism 
which so loves all the States in the aggre. 
gate, that he has none for his mother 
Commonwealth,‘ should prepare to up- 
hold the social system of the South by 
all the energies of his nature, and to pro- 
tect it, if need be, at the hazard of his 
life. 


Our policy must be boldly to meet in- 
vasion, and to forbid intermeddling with 
it; to claim for it all its rights as a civi- 
lization entitled to respect; and to insist 
on its equality as a co-ordinate and rival, 
though not hostile, social system, to that 
based exclusively on free labour. To be 
merely tolerated—to plead for mercy for 
it—to deprecate hostile action against it 
—to shrink guiltily from the pharisaic 
glance, which proudly manifests its con- 
tempt of us and our institutions, and only 
ask leave to be shriveled in the States 
where it now exists, without the high 
privilege of expansion and development 
—these are modes of action which befit 
the tame and abject minions of power, 
and not the free and independent descend- 
ants of that race who learned liberty in 
a school of strife for centuries, and 
wrung it, when denied, from the most 
powerful foes, with sword in hand, nerved 
by hearts insensible to fear, because de- 
fending right against the, aggressions of 
wrong. 


This bold policy is needful in order 
bravely to achieve, under Providence, our 
great destiny. The opposite policy will 
degrade, impoverish, destroy us. 


What, then, are the conditions of a suc- 
cessful achievement of our true destiny? 
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Ist. Our social system must have per- 
fect security in its present and future exis- 
tence, where it is, 

2¢. It must have perfect assurance of 
its natural expansion and development. 

If it wants either, it must ultimately 
perish, and merely drag out a miserable 
existence, during which all the interests 
dependent upon it, and connected with 
it, must pine away and sicken and die. 

These necessary conditions of success 
in the conduct of our civilized life, will 
be made apparent by a few considera- 
tions. 

All rights, in order to healthful exis- 
tence, must be undisputed and fully con- 
ceded by those svith whom their posses- 
sors come into association. To hold 
rights, which are contingent, and are 
constantly liable to destruction, is really 
not to hold them at all. Certainty of 
tenure is the only substantial basis of all 
right, to life, liberty or property. Make 
the tenure insecure, and society is at once 
disorganized. 

But this is peculiarly so in respect to 
the right of property, and more especial- 
ly to the right of property in slaves. 

Slaves being persons, sentient and 
capable of receiving impressions from 
the sentiments of others, they can never 
be held in perfect security where their 
minds are exposed to the subtle influence 
of agitation, in respect to their rightful 
subjection. The relation of master and 
slave involves police regulations for its 
maintenance, not required, as to other 
property. It also invclves the relation of 
a master race to a slave race, as a great 
social question, irrespective of the ques- 
tion of property. 

The two ideas indissolubly connected 
with the institution are thus—the idea of 
property of the master in his slave—and 
the idea that the negro, everywhere and 
in all conditions, whether bond or free, is 
the inferior of the white man, The indi- 
vidual negro may be the property of the 
individual master—and the negro race 
must be subordinate to the white race. 

Disturb either of these fundamental 
ideas, and the master’s property is en- 
dangered, or the inequality of the race is 
questioned. The disturbance of the one 
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strikes at property—of the other, inaugu- 
rates the odious doctrine of the equality 
of the white man and the negro. The first 
is fatal to vested rights of property—the 
last to the (almost) sacred supremacy of 
the Caucasian white, and the absolutely 
necessary subjection to him of the Afri- 
can negro. 

But this is not all. I have shown that 
the industrial pursuits of the South, pecu- 
liar to her civilization, depend upon slave- 
ry. I have shown that the peculiar moral 
development of the two races, providen- 
tially united here, is dependent upon the 
continuance of the slavery system. I 
have shown that the political characteris- 
tics of the South grow out of slavery. 
These I have shown to be noble fruits of 
our noble system. 

To give perfect security to the system, 
its fruits, its peculiarities, must be pro- 
tected from all interference. These all 
require a policy peculiar to ourselves; 
and to secure all of them, as well as the 
institution from which they grow, de- 
mands a policy wisely adapted, as well to 
the one as to the other. Without such a 
consistent policy, there must be injury to 
the whole—to the tree, and to its branches 
—to these, and to the fruit they bear. 


So much for the first condition of per- 
fect security to slavery, as and where it 
is. 


Now as to the second—the assurance 
of natural expansion and development. 


Growth and development is the condi- 
tion of healthful life. To let life only be 
as it is, is to ensure decay. Life may al- 
most be defined as the process of repro- 
duction upon decay. When the repro- 
duction ceases, death ensues. 


To ensure the continuance of our so- 
cial system, we must have the assurance 
of natural growth. If we have not this, 
then it results, our system is dwarfed, and 
must in the end cease to live. That civi- 
lization which has ceased to expand, is 
doomed to perish. Stagnation is the pre- 
cursor of disease and death. ° 

Two things may now be averred of our 
system of Southern social life. 

The first is, that it has within it the 
law of growth and expansion. 





































At the adoption of the Federal Consti 
tution there were about 600,000 slaves in 
the country. There are now 4,000,000, 
and this despite the large number eman- 
cipated. In seventy years slavery has, as 
to numbers, increased seven fold, while 
it has been drained by emancipation, but 
not increased by emigration. 

There were five real slave States at the 
adoption of the Constitution. There are 
now fifteen. Excluded from the domain 
Virginia gave to the Union by the law of 
the Union; shut out from more than one- 
half the Louisiana purchase by the 
Missouri Compromise ; absolutely driven 
from the entire Pacific slope by unconsti- 
tutional law and by fraud, we have 
spread slavery over Missouri, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Florida, Mississip- 
pi, Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas! The 
population of the slave States has in- 
creased from 1,200,000, in 1787, to 
12,000,000, in 1860, or ten fold. The 
population of the free States in 1787 was 
1,500,000; in 1860, is nearly 20,000,000 ; 
the increase has been thirteen fold. The 
South has been drained by the free terri- 
tories opened to the man who will leave 
his slaves behind him, while the North 
has gained in that proportion. The South 
has been. increased but little by emigra- 
tion—the North vastly. 

Put the two systems side by side in the 
career of material progress. The one 
with all the advantage which political 
power has given it; the other with all 
the disadvantage which that power could 
inflict. In the career of moral and 
political advancement, the South has 
shown a healthful and vigourous life ; 
which stands in marked contrast to the 
moral isms, the religious errors, and the 
political corruptions which taint the 
whole air of Northern society. 

Am I not right in saying the Southern 
system, under every disadvantage, has 
shown the highest capacity for expansive 
development? 

The second remark to be made of our 
system, in respect to development is, that 
it will absulutely require it in the future, 
in order to its well-being, and to our 
safety. 

What more fatal to healthful life than 
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to check its natural tendency to grow? 
The argument from this analogy is sus- 
tained by the facts, 

In twenty-five years, without emanci- 
pation the South will have eight millions 
of slaves—-in fifty years, fifteen millions ! 

Confine them to the States in which 
slavery now exists, and what will be done 
with them? Open avenues to their dif- 
fusion by emigration, and who can esti- 
mate the magnificent results to the in- 
dustry and well-being of the whole earth, 
of such a mass of labour, peacefully sub- 
ject, and happy in subjection, to the 
Anglo-Saxon race, moving in measured 
steps to the consummation of its destiny 
in subduing the tropics of this continent 
to the sway of a Christian civiliza- 
tion ? 

Now, if it be true that with the 
capacity, there is this absolute necessity 
of expansion and diffusion to the con- 
tinuance of our Southern social life, is it 
not palpable that unless there be the as- 
surance to the South of future develop- 
ment, her institutions must perish? And 
if so, is it not equally true, as shown in 
my former number, that shut up in its 
present limits, in the course of a short 
time (of national life) the safety of the 
white man will be in self-exile from the 
home of his birth—and the abandonment 
of the tropics to the debased and degra- 
ded, because of the emancipated African 
race? 

If, then, I have shown the conditions of 
our continuing Southern civilization be 
the security of slavery to us, as and 
where it now is—and the assurance of 
our natural rights to grow and to expand 
by diffusion—the momentous enquiry re- 
mains— 

Hlow are we to secure these essential 
conditions to the existence of all we most 
cherish—that system of social life which 
has made the history of the South, in her 
social relations, in her moral character, 
in her political principles, one of the 
brightest jewels in the ccronet of that 
great race from whom we trace our line- 
age, and in some degree derive our civil 
institutions ? 

I propose, in a third number, to answer 
this enquiry. 
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NO. III. 


In my last number I showed that the 
Southern type of civilization could only 
be secured by realizing two conditions— 
the one, perfect security for slavery, where, 
and as it now ts—the other, the assurance 
to it of its natural development. 

At the threshold, the enquiry meets 
me—Will not the Federal Constitution 
realize these conditions? Has not the 
Union, under it, done so? And will it 
not do so hereafter ? 


To analyze these questions, let us look 
below the surface of these specious 
phrases—the Constitution and the Union. 

What is the Constitution ? 

Let me be understood. In my view of 
it, no right the South claims but is fully 
sustained by it. But in the view some 
take of it, no right she claims but is sub- 
ject to its destroying power ! 

But how is this? Ilow can the same 
instrument be at once the protector and 
the destroyer of my right? 


What the Constitution means in reality 
isa matter of theory. What it is practi- 
cally, is a matter of interpretation. 

Who shall speak its meaning? Who 
shall be its oracle? Who shall be its in- 
terpreter? Who shall be its minister? 
Who shall officiate as its Priesthood? 
Who shall announce its decrees? Who 
shall execute them? These are the 
questions which, as a practical man, much 
more concern me than what theory I may 
form of the true meaning of this paper. 

The motive power in the organization of 
the government is the actual Constitution ! 
Tell me who are to be its authorized in- 
terpreters, who to be the ministers of its 
will, and I will tell you what the Consti- 
tution is, and will be. Their creed will 
be the Constitution, whatever you or I 
may conscientiously believe to the con- 
trary. The more sincere their.faith, the 
more perfectly in accordance with it will 
be their works. 

Mr. Calhoun said the Constitution pro- 
tects slavery in the Territories. Mr. Lin- 
coln says it does not. The question is 
not which is right, but which shall be the 
authorized interpreter—the armed minis- 


ter of its will—after the 4th of March 
next? 

When asked, what power the Federal 
Government has against slavery, I an- 
swer none, according to Mr. Calhoun— 
none, according to the Supreme Court; 
but practically ALL POWER it chooses to 
claim in, or without, conscience. All its 
creed declares, will be the actual Consti- 
tution. The limit of its powers is in the 
construction of the ‘“ powers that be;” 
and the “ powers that be” after March 
4th, 1861, will be the Lincoln adminis- 
tration ! 

It is then palpaple that the election of 
Lincoln is the pivot of action. People 
ask for an overt act. I point to it—#t is 
the entire change of the Constitution of 
the Union, upon a point vital to fifteen 
States, and against their united protest- 
ing voice! Itis a new Constitution with- 
out the assent, with the united dissent of 
the South! It is an organized revolution 
of the Constitution, by which our fathers 
delegated powers, and a revolution organ- 
ized to destroy i¢ and us! 

Overt act! The inauguration of Lin- 
coln, on the 4th of next March, will be 
an act which will include all conceivable 
overt acts of his succeeding administra- 
tion. 

The Republican creed, after that day, 
will be the Constitution of the country! 
Its High Priest presents the South as the 
sacrifice on the altar, with the poor privi- 
lege to choose a slow or violent death! 
Its minister will put the public mind at 
rest, in the conviction that slavery is in 
the “‘ course of ultimate extinction.” 

It is idle for practical men to glorify 
the Constitution. I venerate it, as I be- 
lieve it to be, as much as any other man. 
But the Constitution [I revere will cease 
to be when Seward becomes its interpre- 
ter and Lincoln its minister. The Con- 
stitution which will then be, I abhor, de- 
test, and renounce. Virginia never rati- 
fied it, is no party to it, and has bound 
no child of hers to obey it. It will be 
that perversion of powers grantéd to her 
injury and oppression ; that usurpation 
of powers not granted, upon the happen- 
ing of which she reserved her right to 
resume all delegated authority, and to 





wield again with the arm of a sovereign 


State, through other agencies, the powers 


she entrusted to the Federal Union. 

The question recurs:, Will the Consti- 
tution, in the hands of the Republicap 
party, swaying the organization of the 
Government, will this realize to the South 
the two conditions of its very existence— 
security for slavery where it is, an assur- 
ance of its expansion and development? 
Upon this question is suspended the in- 
dustrial, social, moral and political system 
of the South—on the answer which the 
future will render, hangs Southern civil- 
ization. 

People of Virginia! bear with me in 
discussing it, and hear me for the cause! 

Look the power in the face which now 
menaces you. Examine its lineaments 
and dissect its organization. 

Ist. It is foreign power to you. 


It is not a question of a majority con- 
trolling a minority, where their interest 
is the same. That is safe to both. Why? 
Because the majority cannot injure the 
minority without injuring itself, nor ad- 
vance its own interest without promoting 
the interest of the minority. 


But, where the majority is sectional- 
ized—where its interest is diverse from 
that of the minority, especially where it 
is antagonistic, the Government under 
which the minority live, is as completely 
that of a foreign power as ever existed. 
The minority cannot live in safety under 
it. Power in such a case is not tempered 
by sympathy, nor directed by a knowl- 
edge of the interests it controls. It is 
removed from association with the sub- 
jects of its rule, and can neither feel for 
the disasters it inflicts, nor regulate its 
administration by knowledge of the work- 
ing of its policy. In such a case, the 
subjects of power are humbled, and be- 
come mean and debased. Independence 
is gone—and where that is lost, God has 
left no restorative power to men or na- 
tions. 

It was against the sectional power of 
Great Britain that the Colonies uplifted 
the standard of independence! Shall the 
land of Henry and Jefferson, and Wash- 
ington, the orator, the thinker, the hero 
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of that great struggle, basely submit to 
a vassalage as mean, to a tyranny more 
terrible, than that of Britain? 


We contended then for self-government. 
How? It is often said by means of rep- 
resentation. True; but only partially so. 
We insisted on a representation which 
should be no sham, but real—such as 
would give to us the power of check on 
the majority—the right of self-govern- 
ment! 

Parliament offered us representation. 
We demanded such a number of repre- 
sentatives as would give us not merely 
the right to vote, and to them the right 
to out-vote us—not the bauble of place 
without the sceptre of power. We claim- 
ed to regulate our own interests, to guard 
our own rights against all foreign control, 
and rejected the boon of a representation 
which gave the form of self-government, 
but denied its power. We preferred in- 
dependence through the terrors of a sev- 
en years’ struggle to a peace purchased 
with our liberty—an ease procured by an 
abandonment of our Constitutional right, 

And now, how is it? We are repre- 
sented—aye, we can vote and be voted 
down! 

In the House, the North has a majority 
of 57 over the South; in the Senate, a 
majority of 6; in the Electoral Colleges, 
a majority of 63! A united North may 
legislate against a united South, as to 
Southern interests, at its own pleasure. 
The South may vote, but the North de- 
cides upon Southern fate. 

Is not this as completely a foreign 
power as that of Great Britain over the 
Colonies? Was resistance to the latter 
justifiable—and is submission to the for- 
mer right? Shall we win independence 
by the one, to lose it by the other? Shall 
we gloriously reject national subjection 
in the one case, and basely bow to it in 
the other? 

2nd. It is not only a foreign power, but 
it is directed by fanatical hatred of our 
system of labor, the basis of our whole 
civilization ! 

In this it presents an element of evil 
not existing in our contest with Great 
Britain. The interests of Empire and 
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Colony were, in the main, not antagonis- 
tic, though not homogeneous. No ha- 
tred of the Colonies existed—no jealousy 
of them stimulated a hostile policy. Sub- 
servience of colonial to imperial interest 
was the worst which could be charged 
against the Lord North of that era. 

But now the North hates slavery as a 
sin—hates it as a rival industry—hates it 
for its opposition to being taxed to pay 
bounties to Northern stipendiaries—hates 
it for its moral power—hates it in the 
cradle—at the mother’s knee—in the 
school—in the assembly—in the Congress 
—in the church—hates its society—its 
politics—its religion-—its bible—its God 
—hates it now, has done so for half a 
century, and will hate it until it ceases 
to love or hate. 

Now, look at the motive power in the 
Government! It is a foreign power, con- 
trolled and instigated, to gain the seat of 
power, by one feeling and for one pur- 
pose— a feeling of deep-seated hatred of 
that which is vital to you—for the pur- 
pose of its “ ultimate extinction.” 


Is your honour or liberty or indepen- 
dence—your property or your industry— 
your social system—your civilization or 
your home, safe in the hands of a foreign 
power, wielded by fanatical hate ? 

But this is not all. 

This foreign fanaticism, which will be 
the Constitution, after the 4th of March, 
claims two prerogatives as constitutional, 
which it behooves us to consider. 

First.—It claims to have power, de- 
rived from the Constitution, as follows: 

To make slavery an outlaw as far as 
the Federal Government is concerned—- 
that is, to declare it beyond the protec- 
tion of that Government. 

To prohibit it from polluting the com- 
mon territory. 

To abolish it in the District of Colum- 
bia, in the forts, arsenals, dock-yards, 
and wherever the power of exclusive leg- 
islation belongs to Congress. 


To refuse admission to any more slave 
States. 


To limit slavery to the States where it 
now is. 
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To forbid the slave trade between the 
States. 

To equalize all men, of all colours, 
under the Constitution. 

. To impair and destroy, by direct or in- 
direct means, the right to the rendition 
of fugitive slaves. 

To refuse in the States to aid in such 
rendition, and to legislate to obstruct it. 

To foster, or at least permit, all manner 
of agitation in Congress, in State Legis- 
latures, in churches, and elsewhere, of 
our right to our slaves, as will make 
raids of invasion the order of the day, 
and insurrections occasions for thanks- 
giving. 

Finally, to throw the moral influence 
of the Government of the Union in the 
scale against slavery; to surround it by 
antagonistic influences; to shut it up 
within its present limits, and to work, by 
every means, the ultimate extinction of 
the institution by a slow or sudden death. 

This Creed will become the limit of 
constitutional power after the 4th of 
March next. 

But, Second.—It claims to possess the 
constitutional power to enforce its new 
Constitution upon protesting States. 

To what folly will not fanaticism lead ! 
In the very front of its creed is a denial 
of the right of property in man. And 
yet, see its arrogant claim. 

While it asserts the freedom of the 
Government, it denies the freedom of the 
people. Sovereignty had been supposed 
to reside in the governed; it avers it as 
inherent and perpetual in the Govern- 
ment. It was a maxim of our fathers 
that the people might alter their Consti- 
tution; under the new creed, Government 
may alter the Constitution and assume 
all power against the consent of the peo- 
ple, and may enforce obedience on their 
part to the changed order of things. The 
legitimacy of power in Government was 
in its being derived from, and resting in 
the consent of the governed ; but now it 
may assume new authority, and ‘perpetu- 
ate its usurpation, without and against 
consent, by force. States may not secede, 
because they belong to the Union! The 
creature of the States, denying right of 
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property in man, and emancipating the 
negro from slavery, establishes an invol- 
untary servitude, and not for crime, over 
the citizens of the States which gave it 
existence and clothed it with power. The 
creators thus become subjects of their 
creature! The people of the. States, 
slaves to the Government they have cre- 
ated! Such are the dogmas of the new 
dispensation ! 

Thus, under the new Constitution of 
1861, to which we have not assented, 
against which we unitedly protest, the 
“ultimate extinction” of Southern civ- 
ilization is decreed, the right of dissent 
by secession is denied to the States, and 
the right to enforce its decree is claimed 
by the usurping creature, against its cre- 
ators ! 

The right to usurp is backed by the 
might of arms! The right to resist usur- 
pation is treason! And the perpetuity 
of the usurpation is made legitimate by 
the arbitrament of the gibbet and the 
sword !! 

Can despotism find a better home than 
here? Driven from Italy by a people in- 
tent on self-government, on emancipation 
from foreign despotism, the fiend seems 
to have fled from Europe to take sway in 
America. For what can be a purer des- 
potism than for a section of this Union to 
gain power, and so construe its constitu- 
tional authority as to justify a war of ex- 
termination on another section, to make 
its own construction final, and to coerce 
the menaced States by armies and navies, 
paid from their own coffers, into submis- 
sion to its hellish purpose ? 

This is absolute power, compelling 
obedience to its tyranny by the sword! 
This is the revival of the divine right of 
Government to do as it pleases, and to 
declare that resistance to its lawless plea- 
sure is treason! This consolidates our 
Confederacy into a unity, indissolubly 
bound by chains, forged by tyranny—and 
no longer knit together by the silken tie 
‘of affection and confidence. 

This creed revolutionizes the Constitu- 
tion ; this dogma of coercion revolution- 
izes the Union! 

Here, then, is a foreign power, whose 
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soul is fanatical hatred to us, proclaiming 
a new constitution of war on all we hold 
dear, and menacing us with blood, as the 
price of refusal to submit tamely to their 
tyranny! Is Southern civilization safe 
in the hands of such a power? Does it 
give security to slavery as it is, when it 
purposes its extinction? Does it give as- 
surance of expansion to our system, when 
it shrivels it within the States ? 

But I am not done with it. 


NO. IV. 


In my last number, I showed that the 
creed of the Republican party, in three 
months, would become the actual Consti- 
tution of the country—that this party 
was a foreign power to the South, stimu- 
lated by fanatical hatred for all she cher- 
ishes—that it claims enormous powers to 
assail her institutions and complete pow- 
er to compel her to obedience to its will 
—that it thus presented this case to us: 
a government without sympathy for, but 
hating our interest; with complete sway 
in Congress, and through the Executive ; 
claiming power to destroy our institu- 
tions, and to coerce our submission-—thus 
creating an absolute dominion to injure 
and destroy, without any power left us to 
resist its tyranny. 

It follows as a corollary from all this, 
what we know to be a fact, that this or- 
ganization feels a responsibility for slave- 
ry, because it believes it has power to 
suppress it. It, therefore, thinks it to be 
a duty to exercise the power it believes it 
possesses to extirpate this evil; to exter- 
minate this sin! In the “ ultimate ex- 
tinction” of slavery it pharisaically 
thinks it does God’s service. 

Thus, their educated abhorrence of 
slavery becomes the stimulus to the exer- 
cise of the large powers which, by con- 
struction, they claim to possess over its 
existence and extension. 

Again, I ask: is the South safe in the 
hands of such a power? Can but one 
answer be given ? 

I come now to scrutinize the aims and 
objects of their policy. Upon this point 
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I may consult brevity by summing up, 
under distinct heads, the impeachment 
against them. 


Ist. That the leading object of the 
mass of the party, as a near or ultimate 
purpose, is the emancipation of the 
slaves, no man who has marked the pow- 
er of the fanatical element in the organi- 
zation and the growth of it can doubt. 
Many now shrink from it—many may be 
for gradual emancipation—many for 
doing it indirectly ; but the inevitable re- 
sult will be, that the anti-slavery power 
of the North, unchecked, will demand 
the destruction of slavery. 


The leading dogma of its creed is the 
equality of all men—the right of all to 
liberty. Slavery and polygamy are twin 
relics of barbarism, and both must be 
destroyed. 

See, too, Lincoln’s and Seward’s pro- 
gramme—“ ultimate extiaction’”—*“ ulti- 
mate emancipation.” 


Car any one look at the ascendancy of 
a party to power whose purpose is sooner 
or later to destroy $3,000,000,000 of pro- 
perty, without determining to resist it? 
Can property be safe—this property or 
any—when the government which wields 
the armed power of the Union openly de- 
clares war against it? And in its de- 
struction our whole industrial interests 
perish. Property of all kinds in the 
South must go down—and ruin be the 
fruit of this fanaticism triumphant over 
its submissive victim ! 


The truth is, that this war on slave 
property is a phase of the agrarian spirit 
which pervades the entire North; and I 
am well convinced, as intimated in a for- 
mer number, that property at the North 
is safer from the agrarianism of the mass, 
because its war on property there is di- 
verted by fanaticism into a war upon our 
slave property. The war upon us is re- 
lieved of the odium attaching to robbery, 
by seeming to be a religious zeal deserv- 
ing Divine favor ! 

2d. It is obvious that the dogma of 
equality will produce equality of races, 
and that the result and purpose of those 
asserting it are the destruction of the pre- 
sent relation of races at the South, and 
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the placing of the negro on the basis of 
equality with the white man. 

If the object of the party was other- 
wise, emancipation, as I have shown, will 
produce the result ; or there must be ex- 
termination of the African, or exile of 
the white. 

Can any man look on such a spectacle 
in our future without shuddering? Can 
any man think us safe in the hands of a 
power working to achieve such an object? 
Can any man fail to foresee the moral 
ruin—the social degradation—the per- 
sonal debasement and wretchedness awuait- 
ing the victims of this power, which has 
such an object as the end of its policy? 
Can any white man think of his being 
degraded to the level of the negro, or that 
such a fate awaits his children, as the 
only alternative to self-exile from the land 
of his birth, and not feel that submission 
to such a rule is too ignominious to be 
thought of? 

3d. But there is another object and 
motive to all this fanatical zeal. 

We hear much from these Republicans 
of the dominion of the slave power—of 
the irrepressible conflict of interests be- 
tween the North and the South—of the 
rights of free labor, which, Mr. Seward 
says, is now about to assume the reins of 
Government. 

I cannot go fully into this now; but I 
will only say that it is true that the in- 
dustrial interests which rest upon ‘the 
basis of slave labour are different from 
those resting on that of free labour, I 
deny there,is in the nature of things any 
irrepressible conflict. 

Slaves States must be chiefly planting 
and agricultural States. These are the 
great interests in such States, Their 
people must be rural, living upon home 
energy, and relying but little upon, and 
looking but little to, governments for any- 
thing but security. They never fasten 
themselves on the State for bounty and 
plunder. The let-alone policy best suits 
them. 

Iience (as we reason) the slavé States 
have ever been advocates of a frugal, 
home policy—letting every interest work 
out its own progress, unaided by the 
nursing hand of government. It has 
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asked for nothing but to be let alone, not 
interfered with, not burthened for others’ 
uses. 

But'see how different with free labour 
States. Planting and agriculture is 
secondary with them to the great city in- 
terests of trade and manufactures—of 
foreign commerce and navigation. The 
tendency of the free States is to the con- 
gregation of people in towns, as charac- 
teristically as that of slave States is to 
country life. 

Hence, the contests in the Federal Con- 
vention between the commercial and 
planting States was really a symptom of 
this deeper contest between the free States 
and slave States. It was the war of the 
interests, built upon the opposite systems 
of labour. 

But commercial interests, notoriously, 
in their conflicts with rivals in other na- 
tionalities—especially navigation interests 
—and manufacturing interests, in their 
unfriendly competition with like industry 
in other countries, from their facility to 
combine and bring their own national 
policy to bear in their favour against 
their rivals abroad, have ever shown a 
tendency in our country to look to and 
depend upon government for aid and en- 
couragement. 

Another principle increases this ten- 
dency in the North. That dread conflict 
between capital and labour, which only 
Sind a peaceful solution in slavery, stimu- 
lates the zeal with which capital demands 
assistance, in order the better, as it says, 
to meet the clamors for labour. 

One circumstance also has given a pe- 
culiar direction to this habit of the North- 
ern mind. 

The Territories are a spoil upon which 
they may turn the increasing hordes of 
the poor and homeless, to stay the agra- 
rian spirit which otherwise would prey 
on Northern capital. Hence the strug- 
gle to give the Territories exclusively to 
the North; so that free labour, famishing 
at home, may have an exclusive field for 
satisfying its wants, unchecked by emi- 
gration from the South of the waster 
with his slave labour. 

It is further important to observe that 
the larger the disbursements of Govern- 
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ment in the free States, the less willa 
growing population there press upon the 
decreasing means of subsistence. And 
especially will this be so, if taxation can 
be made to fill the coffers, from which 
disbursements are to be made, unequally, 
but in favour of those whose interests in 
disbursements are so strong. 

See, then, how naturally diverse poli- 
cies grow from these diverse interests, 
built upon diverse systems of labour. 
The North has constantly endeavoured to 
increase, the South to decrease, the action 
of the Federal Government; the one to 
enlarge, the other to abridge its power ; 
the one to swell its revenue and its ex- 
penditures, the other to contract them; 
the one to extend prerogative by con- 
struction, the other to save liberty by re- 
straining it. The one has ever been the 
champion of the Federal Government, the 
other the champion of the reserved rights 
of the States. 

There was no necessary irrepressible 
conflict because no conflict at all, Slave 
labour interests do not interfere with 
those of free labour. - Each may progress 
according to its natural capacity, and no 
conflict need ensue, 

But the difficulty is, that to conceive 
the idea of conflict makes it. The high- 
wayman and the traveller have no con- 
flicting interests, until the first deter- 
mines that there is a conflict of interests 
between them, which results in a contest 
for the property of the latter. So, if 
these two classes of interests were con- 
tent to have only their natural advantage, 
no conflict would ensue; but when one 
sees it may promote its own by preying 
on the other, and the latter refuses to be 
a victim to the aggressor, a conflict re- 
sults between that which defends, and 
that which assails vested rights. 

Now, be it understood, the idea of con- 
flict has been conceived by the Republi- 
can party. It gains power to carry it on. 
It proposes to promote free labour inte- 
rests by the governmental policy-—and in 
respects in which it says the slave power 
has foiled it heretofore. 

See further —how the downfall of the 
Tariff system in 1833 was followed «by. 
abolition agitation in 1835 and the years 
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following ; how the repeal of the Tariff 
of 1842, in 1846, was followed by the 
slavery agitation in the same year, and 
to this day continued. See how the plat- 
form of the Republicans is interlarded 
with tariff protection—homesteads—in- 
ternal improvements, &c. 

Can any man doubt that the purpose is 
to make the interests which depend on 
slavery tributary, through the machinery 
of government, to the interests of free 
labor? That taxation is to be increased, 
and to that end the public lands to be no 
longer held as sources of revenue, (see 
late votes in Congress;) that disburse- 
ments for internal improvements, and 
every other matter, are to be the order of 
the day—that the homeless, pent up pop- 
ulation of the North are to be turned on 
Jands from which we are excluded—and 
that plunder by them, on us, is one of the 
great objects of the new dispensation ? 

Now, I ask again, can it be safe to en- 
trust all our great interests depending on 
slavery, to the absolute dominion of a 
sectional power, whose interest and pur- 
pose it is to plunder us for the benefit of 
their own people? 

Is it not folly to dream of submission 
to the rule of a party whose three-fold 
objects are, to destroy our property—to 
degrade our whites to the level of negrves, 
or to drive them from their country, and 
to plunder our every interest. to foster and 
advance their own? Can the degrada- 
tion of subjection to despotie power find 
a depth beyond that which awaits the 
South upon her submission to this Repub- 
lican party ? 

In the attainment of these objects, this 
foreign fanaticism has means and agencies 
which it becomes us to look at—for I am 
aware there are those who hold it folly to 
suppose the purpose is to interfere with 
slavery in the States. If by this is meant 
that we are not to expect a law of Con- 
gress immediately to abolish slavery in 
the States, I concede its truth. But, 
when I hear Mr. Seward assert that one 
Republican administration will consum- 
mate his purpose of emancipation, as an 
ultimate result, it becomes us to look at 


- the potent elements which may be moved 


against us. 
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Agitation—What has it not done to 
shake slavery to its foundations! For 
twenty-five years the staple of Congres- 
sional debate has been our right to our 
slaves. Incendiary documents, incendia- 
ry men and women, raids, forays, burn- 
ings, poisons, underground railroads, 
mobs to murder the master and to rescue 
the slave from the hand of a Federal 
Government, potent enough to coerce a 
State, but too weak to hold a slave against 
a mob—laws to hold the master to a erim- 
inal prosecution for attempting to take 
his slave—nullifying laws against the 
Constitution—preaching, and lectures and 
speeches flooding the country—to weaken 
the authority of the master and incite the 
slave to murder and rebellion: these are 
the agencies at work against us. 

Now, if this system has produced its 
direful effects by lighting the flames of 
war in Kansas, in Virginia, in Texas, 
when the government is in the hands of 
our friends and allies, what will result 
when it shall be in the hands of our ene- 
mies? If these things be done in the 
green tree, what shall be done in the dry? 
If preaching from the pulpit and the hus- 
tings gave us John Brown, what may we 
not expect when the President preaches 
from the Chair of State the irrepressible 
conflict? This party will make the Dis- 
trict, and the forts and like places, cen- 
tres of agitation, and cities of refuge for 
fugitive slaves, 

It will do more. It will attempt to 
split the South by the wedge of patron- 
age. It will putits emissaries in the post 
offices, in the seats of influence, in the 
posts of honor at home and abroad, and 
will buy advocacy for its aggression from 
the lips of its paid adherents; or, if it 
can get no one to fill its offices who agrees 
with its creed entirely, it will offer bounty 
to him who least loves the South, and 
will go farthest to betray her, for the re- 
wards of patronage. No Southern man, 
who is wholly devoted to the interests of 
his section, will be rewarded with office; 
but the weaker vessels, those who love 
power or plunder more than the South, 
will readily find favor in the eyes of her 
enemies. 

Men now comparatively true, will first 
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apologize, then excuse, then defend, then 
embrace, the dogmas of a creed which 
must destroy his section; and there will 
be in the South an army of fves to her 
rights and her interests, in the pay of her 
enemy, too well fed even to defend her— 
always ready to paralyze her efforts to be 
free—sometimes, perhaps, ready to inflict 
the blow which will destroy her. 


It is further obvious that, by the in- 
crease of free States, and the check upon 
admission of any more slave States, the 
power of the former must soon become 
overwhelming in the government, to car- 
ry out the will of our foes and enforce 
obedience to their edicts. 


Before many years—perhaps not so 
many as twenty—the free States will have 
sufficient numbers to amend the Constitu- 
tion, and to give themselves the power, 
now not granted, to invade slavery in the 
States. 


In the meantime, however, a re-organ- 
ization of the Judiciary would remove the 
last obstacle to their complete control of 
the government, and they would then 
have a sway over the legislative will, in 
the Executive action and in the Judicial 
decision. Every law passed at its in- 
stance would be cordially sanctioned by 
the courts, as it would be heartily execu- 
ted by the President ; and the South, ru- 
ined and degraded, would, perhaps, have 
lost the sensibility to feel the tyranny 
under which she suffered, if she once sub- 
mits to it! 

Can any one doubt these means would 
suffice, in a short time, to attain the ob- 
jects of this power? Again, I ask, are 
we safe in the keeping of such a power, 
wielding such agencies ? 

The analysis is not yet exhaustive of 
this fruitful theme. 


What consequences to the South must 
result from the ascendancy of this party 
and submission to its domination, have, 
in a great degree, been intimated alrea- 
dy. In my first number they were fully 
set out. In one word, the result would 
be the utter ruin of the civilization of the 
South. Its history would survive—too 
glorious, however, to end, I trust, in the 





story of base submission to its own de- 
struction by the band of fanaticism. 

I will not speak now of the hopeless- 
ness of the execution by Mr. Lincoln of 
the Fugitive Slave Law. Who expects 
that from Marshals and Commissioners 
appointed by him? Who believes a slave 
would ever be reeovered after March, 
1861? Credat Judaeus Appella—non ego! 

I speak not now of the radicalism which 
would follow in the train of this stupen- 
dous assault by Government on property 
and the social relation of races. These 
have been referred to. 

Nor need I say that as the security of 
slavery where it now is would not be at- 
tained, neither would the other essential 
condition to our continued Southern civi- 
lized life be possible—its expansion and 
development. 

All is summed up in one word—Ruin! 
Industria!, social, moral, political ruin! 
hopeless and forever ! 

But there are two consequences so pal- 
pable, so radical, and so alarming as to 
demand a notice, though I have no space 
to do more than suggest them. 

First. The Sovth will become a sus- 
JECT SECTION upon the ascendancy of Re- 
publicanism. 

I have shown the sectional majority of 
the North in both Houses of Congress 
and in the Colleges. I have shown that 
these departments, by organizing the 
Judiciary—a proclaimed purpose—will 
poison that department with the venom of 
their fanatical hatred. The corollary is, 
that all we will retain under the Govern- 
ment will be at the sufferance of the 
North, and we will hold nothing of right. 
The powers claimed, the creed an- 
nounced, will be the Constitution ; and 
the non-exercise of them will be a matter 
of grace from the conqueror to his subject. 

I have shown how all the efforts of the 
North will be put forth by patronage to 
quench the last spark of independence 
in the South. Let Southern ambition 
find the avenue to the highest honours to 
which a free citizen may aspire closed to 
the true and faithful defender of South- 
ern civilization, and only open to those 
who are willing to betray or to surrender 
it, and who that knows the human heart 
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will fail to see that in a few years patron- 
age will demoralize the South by division, 
and finally ruin her by the treachery of 
her own sons! 

Let Ireland be a standing witness to 
this truth! Let her fate warn the South, 
how a subject race may lose its indepen- 
dence, its very nationality, by the agency 
of the causes now at work, and to have 
full play after the 4th of March next! 

A people which becomes subject to a 
foreign power ; which loses its indepen- 
dence; which surrenders its control of 
its own rights and interests to another 
people—will, in the end, lose everything 
dear to a free State, and will sink intoa 
debasement from which she can never 
arise—the legitimate fruit of a tame sub- 
mission to wrong, and of an abandon- 
ment of its rights. 

Let no man dream of Southern honour, 
after such a subjection. Independence 
to a people, like chastity to a woman, 
when once destroyed, can never be re- 
claimed; and when destroyed, all else 
that is valuable perishes with it. 

Second. Another consequence results 
to the government itself. It will be 
worthless in itself, upon the triumph of 
this sectional fanaticism. 

Of all the interests which the States 
reserved from the action of the Federal 
power, slavery is the most distinctly, the 
only one, 1 may say, guaranteed. Ex- 
pressly recognized as a basis of organi- 
zation in the House of Representatives, 
in the executive and judicial depart- 
ments—expressly secured in the matter 
of direct taxation—expressly guaranteed 
against any conflict of laws between the 
State from and a State to which a slave 
may flee, it is impregnably fortified on 
paper, under the implied reservation, as 
all other interests are, and by those 
special guarantees of protection which 
none others have. 

If the Federal power breaks through 
these bulwarks of its defence, implied 
and express; if it assails, with success, 
the reservation of State sovereignty, and 
the distinct compact for safety, on which 
the foundations of the government are 
laid—tell me what reserved right, what 
State interest is safe from the usurpation 
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of this colossal power? If, on this ¢est 
question, as to the boundary between the 
granted and the reserved powers, the 
central government triumphs over the 
States—if the creature safely may ag- 
grandize itself at the expense of its sover- 
eign creators—if the agent may thus 
securely set at nought the right of its 
principals, where will you place limits to 
its march to absolute dominion? 

I hesitate not to say that submission to 
this rule, by the South, would consolidate 
the government, would centralize in it all 
real power, and would lead, in the lan- 
guage of our fathers, to the final estab- 
lishment of a despotic form of govern- 
ment, ruinous to the liberties of the peo- 
ple of each and all the States. 

I have thus, at too great length, per- 
haps, attempted to show that the safety 
of the South would not be realized as to 
slavery where it is, or its necessary ex- 
pansion under the Constitution, which 
Republican ascendancy will establish 
after March 4th, 1861, over these States ; 
that its decrees, the fiat of its creed, will 
be that Constitution ; that under it we 
will be subjected to a foreign power, in- 
stigated to destroy us by fanatical hate; 
that it possesses complete sway in the 
government, claims ample powers for our 
ruin, and the prerogative for coercion to 
its despotism against our united protest ; 
that is is urged to the exercise of all its 
power over slavery by a sense of moral 
or religious duty; that its objects are war 
upon our property, upon the social rela- 
tions between two incompatible races, 
and an organized policy of plunder of 
our section for the benefit of the North; 
that its means are ample, by abolition in 
localities within the South, where Con- 
gress has exclusive power, by patronage, 
by augmenting their relative preponder- 
ance, by amendment of the Constitution 
without requiring our consent, 80 as more 
effectually to assail us, by waking the 
judicial ermine a shield for its usurpa- 
tions; that the consequences are disas- 
trous to our rights and utterly destruc- 
tive of our peculiar civilization—total 
loss of independence, total subjection of 
our section to a foreign despotism and the 
total debasement of our people; and, 
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with all, the entire transformation of our 
government from a free federative re- 
public into a consolidated tyranny ! 

The South cannot then submit if she 
would. I know she will not. Her sons 
prize her type of civilized life, love their 
heritage in her ancient glory, cherish in- 
dependence, and adore liberty. They 
may perish in the effort to defend these 
glorious traditions, these prerogatives of 
@ great people, but sooner perish than 
surrender them. 

Where, then, is her safety in her 
present peril ? 

I will try to answer this in my next 
number. 


No. V. 


In this hour of peril, to attempt to 
point out the path of safety for the South 
is well nigh presumptuous. I may, at 
least, show what is not safety, and thus 
aid in finding the road of honour and 
security for our great Commonwealth. 

To this Federal Union, as it will be on 
the 4th of March, 1861, we cannot sub- 
mit without degradation and ruin! I 
have shown that the detestable creed of 
Abolition will be our Constitution, then: 
the limit of its power, its will; of its ag- 
gression, its sense of duty; that its ob- 
jects are destruetive of our property, our 
race, our every interest, our very civiliza- 
tion ; that its means are abundant to sap 
and destroy, to corrupt and assail us; 
that the consequences of its malignant 
object, armed with this power, directed by 
this fanatical zeal to discharge its sup- 
posed duty, using these means, must be 
the debasing subjugation of the South to 
a foreign dominion, and the overthrow of 
every principle of liberty in the Federal 
Government. 

Can Virginia submit to this? Will 
continuance in this Union give us safety? 
secure slavery where it is? assure its 
natural expansion and development? 

Without these essential conditions of 
our civilization, it must perish, amid dis- 
asters unparalleled in human history. 
These conditions are impossible in the 
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Union, as it is. No one, who will look 
at the question calmly, can fail to see 
this. 

But it ie supposed by some persons, 
that the decay may be repaired—and the 
balances of the system may be restored. 

I propose to consider these views ; and 
to show, that it is to hope against hope— 
to be guilty of real fatuity, to wait for 
adjustments, and to hesitate to act, by 
secession, before the 4th of March next. 

If the Federal Union will not secure 
us, as it is, some changes must be made 
in it. We must then enquire what 
changes may be made, and then deter- 
mine what changes ought to be made. 
The one is a question of what is practi- 
cable—the other, what is requisite. Un- 
less what is requisite be practicable, 
secession is our only path of honour and 
safety. 


In determining the practicable, we 
must look to the elements we have to deal 
with. Some say, let the Northern think- 
ers in Congress adjust the difficulty. 
Others, wanting confidence in them, look 
to the Legislatures of the States. Others 
again, distrusting all the leaders, stretch 
their hopeful arms to the people as the 
only pacificators. 

For one, | have no hope from either, 
neither from the representative bodies 
nor the constituent body. Why? 

Because the evil at the root of the whole 
matter is sentiment, ideas, opinions. The 
disease is in the Northern mind, and it 
is neither transient nor acute, but deep- 
seated and chronic. The soul of this sec- 
tionalism is a sentiment which reigns in 
society, in politics, in morals, in religion. 
Church and State are saturated with Abo- 
lition. Literature teems with it—the 
schools resound with denunciations of 
the slaveholder—and the highest seats of 
learning succumb to its omnipotent do- 
minion. Nine-tenths of Northern men 
believe the social idea of the South is 
error, and slavery evil. Many hold it to 
be ruinous. Economically, a majority 
believe it demoralizes the white man— 
oppresses the slave--and a large number 
conscientiously think it a sin—the sin of 
the age. A large majority hold its exis- 
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tence to be antagonistic to Northern in- 
terests—and that the conflict between 
freedom and slavery is irrepressible. In 
high life and in the humble circles of so- 
ciety, we are hated or despised, disliked 
or pitied. A very few larger minded 
men respect and esteem our civilization. 
Not one man in ten, as I sincerely be- 
lieve. 

How is this wave, swelling with up- 
heaving ideas, this flood tide of half a 
century, to subside and ebb within sixty 
days? How can the thoughts, imbedded 
by moral and religious education, and 
strengthened by social and political con- 
flict, during fifty years, be uprooted by 
the voice of men? Whocan speak peace 
to this storm? Who can hush this ter- 
rific gale? still these waves? stay this 
current? give calm to these eloments of 
strife ? 

Abolition, in 1844, poured its tribute 
into the Presidential current, in a vote of 
60,000. In 1852 it increased to 200.000. 
In 1856 it rolled its threatening volume 
of 1,300,000 voters upon the country! 
And in 1860, it has deluged the land, 
with its nearly 2,000,000 of Wide Awakes! 
In 1856, in the North, it was beaten by 
its combined opponents, nearly 400,000 
votes !—in 1860 it has beaten a combined 
opposition a quarter of a million! The 
dread of disunion in 1856 checked its 
progress at that era. In 1860 this one 
idea of disunion, as the result of Lincoln’s 
election, filled Northern minds—was ur 
ged upon them by Northern eloquence 
and Southern orators—by presses of the 
highest ability and the warmest zeal— 
but in vain! The edict of fanaticism 
was proclaimed as the will of the people! 
The executive, legislative and judicial de- 
partments of Northern States are filled 
with the fierce leaders of this revolution- 
ary party ; and Congress is rapidly yield- 
ing to the same all-swaying influence. 
Rid us of slavery, though the Union per- 
ish, is the voice of some! Destroy sla- 
very, compel submissivn to an edict over 
a subjugated South, and make the Union 
perpetual, in the ruin of fifteen States, is 
the outcry which now salutes the ear on 
every hand. The slow death, in meek 
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submission to a foreign dominion, if we 
will—or the death by violence and force 
and outrage under the iron-gauntletted 
hand of this insolent power, if we resist! 
Mr. Seward’s alternative is presented to 
our choice! We despise submissivn to 
such rule—we welcome resistance as our 
highest virtue ! 

But, it is said, try the people of the 
North again! How often? Until seven 
times—or seventy times seven? ‘ They 
repent of their action—they will do so no 
more. If they had known we would have 
taken it so hardly, they would not have 
elected Lincoln.” 
of the day. 

I fear it is a death-bed repentance— 
that which the murderer feels when he 
weeps in sight of the gibbet: a repent- 
ance that hates the penalty, but loves the 
crime—that shrinks from the  conse- 
quence, but cherishes the sin. It abhors 
slavery none the less, because it dreads 
disunion more. Reverse the verdict, be- 
cause of this crisis, and will the North 
render a different one, if it can seduce 
the South into submission to its policy? 

The sentiment of the people of the 
North is more decided and less relenting 
than that of its State leaders—and of 
these, than of members of Congress. 
‘the fanaticism of the ignorant is less 
rational than that of the intelligent. It 
increases with ignorance—-decreases with 
intelligence. There is more hope, there- 
fure, fram the North in Congress, than 
from the North in the State councils— 
and still more than from the North at 
home. 


Such is the language 


This is true for another reason. Nor- 
thern statesmen shrink from the dread 
responsibility of striking that blow which 
their people have directed. The mob 
wills—but the statesman executes; and 
history brands with infamy the instru- 
ment uf a wrong, when it cannot single 
out the individuals of the populace which 
instigated it, 

Another reason still may be assigned. 
Say what they may, Northern men com- 
ing in contact with Southern men, are 
inspired with a respect for them, and are 
robbed of antipathies, which often change 
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jnto the highest esteem. Social relations 
generate sympathies, which plead strong- 
ly for justice to the South in the minds of 
Northern Senators ; but being unknown 
among the Northern masses, that appeal 
is never heard, or is hushed into silence 
before tie stronger demand of passion 
and fanaticism. 

If the North in Congress will not set- 
tle fairly, the South must abandon all 
hope of re-adjusting in this Union the 
disturbed balances of the Constitution. 

In determining what is practicable, 
therefore, we must look to Northern sen- 
timent in Congress. It reflects home sen- 
timent most favorably for us. _ 

What can be done in Congress ? 

If the North be willing to do right, we 
will see evidence of it in Congress. 

Where is the evidence ? 

In the tone of IIule’s speech? In that 
of Wade’s? In the sullen and stubborn 
silence of the mass of the Republicans? 
Winning the day, are they satisfied ? 
Will they, armed with power, do us the 
justice they denied when seeking power? 
Look at the Committee of Thirty-Three ! 
The Committee of Thirteen! The one 
number significant of the patriotism of 
the present, the other, of the original 
Union. What have they done? Let 
them answer. ‘ Nothing—we can do 
nothing—disband us—we have no adjust- 
ment to propose—none to suggest.” 


To be sure, Mr. Seward is understood 
generally to have proposed, as an ultima- 
tum—as the most he could concede—to 
forbear from Abolition in the States, even 
by amendment of the Constitution, upon 
condition we give to Northern juries the 
right to try our title to our fugitive slaves, 
Magnanimous Republicanism! Happy 
South, under so gracious a master? 

This is the end of practicability, as far 
as experiment has gone. 

But see how hopeless the thing is, in 
any event. 

There must be amendments to the Con- 
stitution. This I will show presently. 

Tlow are these to be made? Amend- 
ments must be proposed by two-thirds of 
each TIouse. Such us the South would 
demand must receive every Northern 
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Democratic vote in the Senate and five 
Republicans. In the House, they must re- 
ceive all the Southern and Northern con- 
servative votes, and forty-two Republi- 
cans, more than one-third of the republi- 
can party in the House. 

This is the hope to have amendments 
proposed ! 

To be adopted, they must receive the 
ratification of three-fourths of the Legis- 
latures, or Conventions of the States. 
That is, a proposed amendment must get 
every Southern State and eleven out of 
the eighteen Northern States; in other 
words, eleven of the eighteen which have 
just voted the Irrepressible Conflict are 
expected to abandon their ground, and 
yield to the claims of the South. 

This is the hope to have amendments 
adopted ! 

But if we are waiting to try to get 
amendments proposed, we must wait until 
the next Congress, fur this one has failed, 
and refused to propose any, and will con- 
tinue to refuse to do so. 

See how it will be then? Carolina is 
now out of the Union. People in the 
North may say she is not, but as to the 
matter now in hand she is, for she will 
never send any Senator or Representa- 
tive to Congress again—she will not vote 
for any amendment to the Constitution of 
the Union. 

At the next Congress what other seats 
would be vacant? If there be a next 
Congress (which is doubtful) there will 
be fifteen vacant seats, I believe. As I 
am, however, arguing to Virginians, who 
propose the waiting policy, I will suppose 
that only the Cotton States go out, and 
leave us in sweet fellowship with our 
friends (Heaven save the mark !) of the 
North. 

Eight seats will be vacant. We will 
then say, there are only 25 States—the 
North will then insist there are still 33. 
Take their view of it. It will prevail as 
that of the majority in the Union. 

To propose our amendments at the next 
Congress will require the vote in the Sen- 
ate und in the Honse of full one-half of 
the Republican members—because our 
loss of strength from the absent Cotton 
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States must be supplied from the Repub- 
lican ranks!—thus making it more diffi 
cult to propose amendments next year than 
now. 

To adopt them will require the vote of 
every State in the Univn!! because, as 
eight, considering themselves out of the 
Union, will not vote, they leave but twen- 
ty-five voting States, all of which will be 
needed to make the required three-fourths 
of 33 States. 


If we wait (as we must, if at all,) until 
next winter for amendments, it will be 
impossible to obtain them. 

But suppose this difficulty surmounted. 
When would the proposed amendments be 
acted on? 


Proposed next winter, and to be acted 
on at the capricious pleasure of each of 
twenty-five States, years would elapse be- 
fore we could even hope to see amend- 
ments voted on, much less adopted. 


But take another view. Suppose the 
North should decide at least to recognize 
the secession of the Cotton States, and 
the seven other slave States should con- 
tinue, until the next Congress, to await 
an adjustment. 


It is true, it would then be easier to 
make amendments, and the difficulties I 
have imagined would vanish. But in the 
Union then subsisting the organization 
would be thus: 

In the House, 55 slave State votes and 
147 free State votes; in the Senate, 14 
sluve State votes and 36 free State votes ; 
in the Electoral Colleges, the South 69 
votes—the North 183! 

It is needless to ask how the South 
would fare in such a Union, where the 
North would number largely more than 
two to one-in the legislative and execu- 
tive departments—or to imagine how the 
Judiciary would be re-organized to suit 
the views of the Republicans—or how 
much right we would have in the Terri- 
tories, in the Distriet of Columbia, forts, 
&c.—or how our fugitive slaves would be 
cared for by Northern juries—or how we 
would be forced into a tame and mean 
submission to this colossal power! These 
are bright purts of the picture compared 
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to that shadowed back ground I am about 
to call attention to. 

Amendments! aye, amendments! to 
be proposed by two-thirds of each House. 
The North would have thirteen more than 
two-thirds in the lower House, and two 
more than two-thirds in the Senate. Tho 
North alone, against a united South, 
could propose amendments. 

But it has eighteen States—the South 
would have but seven. The North would 
want but three new States to adopt 
amendments against a united South. 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Washington would 
furnish the material at once to enable a 
united North to amend the Constitution, 
in spite of the opposition of a united 
South ? 

What will then prevent the North next 
year, from amending the Constitution for 
the seven Southern States continuing in 
the Union, so as to accomplish abolition 
in the States by one fell swoop? 

Looking, then, to what is practicable, 
in the way of obtaining just amendments, 
I find these conclusions inevitable: 

1. We need hope for no material or 
satisfactory amendments from the univer- 
sally diseased public sentiment of the 
North. 

2. We can get no amendments propo- 
sed this year. 


3. By waiting until next year, even if 
all the States are regarded as remaining 
in the Union, the proposal and adoption 
of amendments are almost impossible. 

4, If we wait—and the other (eight) 
States secede, their right being denied, 
amendments are still almost impossible. 

5. If we wait, and eight States secede, 
and the North recognize their secession, 
the remaining seven slave States may, at 
the will of the North, be next winter 
abolitionized by act of Congress, under 
the Constitution, amended at their will. 

If it be so impracticable to obtain any 
favorable amendments at all, it would 
seem scarcely necessary to examine what 
amendments would be requisite. But as 
it is not desirable to leave a doubt in the 
mind of «ny one, let me briefly allude to 
this part of the subject. 

The fundamental error which endan- 
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gers our present security for slavery, is a 
denial of respect for it—as an institution 
of property—as a moral relation—as a 
basis of political right. 

As a species of property, it is assailed, 
because of the dogma, there can be no 
property in man. No wonder our right 
of property is denied—our slaves enticed 
away—and protection to slavery refused. 
We hold, the Constitution recognizes 
slaves as property—they deny it. There 
can be no safety to our property until our 
right is admitted ; and as the interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution is a matter of 
dispute, the Constitution should be so 
amended as distinctly to recognize the 
right of property in slaves. 

Is there any hope of this requisite 
amendment ? 

As a moral relation it is assailed, be- 
cause of the dogma that slaveholding is 
a sin—an injustice—a barbarism. Gov- 
ernment cannot thus put us under its 
ban, and we be respected, or much longer 
respectable. We are entitled from our 
common government to respect, not to 
contempt—to defence from foreign in- 
sults—not to be “ pilloried” by our home 
government, to be pelted with the con- 
tumely and slanders of a carping world. 
We have a right to demand that our so- 
cial idea shall not be the subject of agi- 
tation and scoffing debate in the arena of 
our common counsels. Our civilization 
must not be outlawed and condemned, 
but upheld and shielded. 

Is there any hope of this? 

As a basis of political right, it is as- 
sailed. This is involved in the territorial 
issue—in the contest for equal advance- 
ment to the honors of the Union. The 
political proscription of the slaveholder 
from the common field for colonization, 
and from the posts of distinction under 
the Government, is to be inaugurated. 
We must be equal in all these respects 
with the non-slaveholder. We must have 
equal right in the Territories to settle- 
ment and to protection, and equal right 
to the honors of the Republic. Our civi- 
lization must not be branded asa dis- 
grace, but respected as a co-ordinate and 
co-equal type of civilized life with that 
resting on free labor. 
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Is there any hope of this requisite 
amendment of the Constitution ? 

I have already shown that’ slavery has 
evinced a capacity for development, and 
that there is a deep necessity for it. 

We must be assured of a fair field for 
this development, in the future acquisi- 
tion of such domain as our necessities 
may demand for our use. The Govern- 
ment must respect this demand for ex- 
pansion asaltogether equal to that of the 
free States, Without this, our security 
is lost. 


Have we any hope of such a requisite 
policy being engrafted on the Govern- 
ment of the Union? 

To attain the highest assurance for 
these, there must be provided for the South 
some veto power—some self-protecting 
function, in the Government itself, by 
means of which sectional intolerance 
shall be prevented, and the South, though 
a minority, may protect its rights against 
the hostile purpose of a sectional majori- 
ty by the force of its own will. Foreign 
rule will thus be made impossible, and 
self-government be secured to us. 


As the Constitution now is, the South 
is in a hopeless minority. I have shown 
how this is—how, in every department, 
the united will of the North can regulate 
Southern interests against the united will 
of the Suuth. This is despotism. I have 
shown how much worse it will be if the 
Cotton States secede, and we remain. 


The South must have a check power; 
not the power to act, but to restrain and 
prevent action. Until she lost her equal 
voice in the Senate, she was safe. It 
gave her the power to forbid action by 
her velo. 

She must have it now—it is requisite— 
to enable her to prevent action against 
her, and to enforce action in her favor, 
and deference to her interests, as a condi- 
tion of favor to the interests cf others. 

Such a check power would conserve 
slavery as it is, and compel the North to 
allow its expansion, Without it, we are 
helpless—we can neither be safe against 
assault, or ever hope to expand by emi- 
gration to new acquisitions, 

Is there the least hope of this requisite 
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amendment in the organic powers of the 
Union ? 

To refer to lesser matters for a mo- 
ment. We havea right to demand the 
repeal of all bills passed by the States to 
impair our rights to recover fugitive 
slaves—--tv require the States, according 
to their agreement, that such slave “ shall 
be delivered up’’—to pass Jaws to aid in 
that surrender—to insist upon a cessation 
of this war by words, by acts, public and 
private, upon our rights, our interests and 
our civilization. 

Is there any hope of these? or of any 
of them? 

It seems to me that no requisite amend- 
ment is practicable, and, iudeed, that no 
amendment at all favorable to us, is prac- 
ticable. 

What then? What do we wait for? 
Why falter and hesitate ? 

The Union, as it is, will ruin us. It 
cannot be amended so as to protect or 
save vs. Wemustabandonit! Itis our 


‘ path of safety! We have no alternative. 


When must we abandon it? I answer, 
at once—and with your leave will close 
this series by showing why in my next 
number. , 


NO. VI. 


That action is needed, and promptly, 
no one can doubt. Disintegration is the 
order of the day—--and our course must 
now be taken by our own will, or it will 
be decided for us, by the action of others, 
and perhaps against our interests. 

As a general proposition, it is true, that 
what ought to be done at all, should be 
done at once ; and the exception to imme- 
diate action must be shown against this 
general rule. In most of the affairs of 
men, “ there is a tide, which taken at the 
flood, leads on to fortune.” Now, not 
then, is the true date of action----and ruin 
and disaster follow the sluggard in the 
path of a timid or nerveless procrastina- 
tion. 

When certain danger is ahead, and our 
present position is more propitious for 
action than our future one may be— 
when the present hope is faint, but must 
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grow fainter—when present strength is 
weak, but must become weaker—wisdom 
prompts to action now, and folly only 
would postpone it. 

Such is the general view that must op- 
erate to decide us to immediate secession. 
But there are a number of reasons, which, 
upon an analysis of the circumstances 
around us, are conclusive upon this point. 

Less than sixty days remain of friend- 
ly(?) Administration. I speak of Mr, 
Buchanan with no acrimony. His un- 
friendly action is forced upon him. But, 
comparatively, he is our friend. And 
yet he has driven from his Administra- 
tion, by his acts, every Southern man, 
but one. 

But after him, will succeed our enemy. 

Now see the argument: If our condi- 
tion under a friend/y government be in- 
tolerable and degrading, what will it be 
under one hostile tous? If these things 
be done in the green tree, what will be 
done in the dry? 

Ist. I assert that the Government, as it 
is now, is not worth preservation: de- 
cause friendly, by contrast with that in 
prospect, it is a despotism, utterly at war 
with the liberty of the States. 

Where are the reserved rights of the 
States? Where the limit to Federal power? 
Is there any limit, but the will of the 
section that controls it? Is not its creed 
to be inaugurated as the Constitution of 
the Government? and are not reserved 
rights under the heel of the delegated 
authority? These questions, answered in 
former numbers, suggest the conclusion 
that this Union in its continuance is an 
organized Power, unlimited in its sphere 
of action, but by its own will—and its 
will is a creed of desolation and ruin to 
the South. 

Again. What is the temper of this 
Power, which is thus supreme? It is 
hostile, fanatically so. It thinks it does 
God’s service in destroying our institu- 
tions by its action. Its leader’s policy 
puts slavery ‘in course of ultimate ex- 
tinction”’----declares for negro suffrage, or 
negro equality----and that ‘“thuse who 
deny freedom to others, deserve it not for 
themselves, and under a just God, cans 
not long retain it.” (See Lincoln’s let- 
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ter to the Boston Republicans in April, 
1860.) His policy would destroy our 
property----the supremacy of the white 
race----and our liberty, because we hold 
slaves! And to make his policy more 
sure, he has selected as his Premier, Mr. 
Seward, whose dread alternative, of a 
slow, or violent death, to our social sys- 
tem, I have already referred to, and thus 
by his selection of an agent, has clinched 
the demonstration of his bitterly hostile 
temper to the South and her institutions, 

But the Government now, has inau- 
gurated coercion upon the creative powers 
of our Union; thus establishing the law 
of force against the liberty of the States. 
This is despotism. I would not live under 
it. Per se, irrespective of all the threat- 
ened evils, force, as the cement of the 
Union, should be the knell of its disso- 
lution. No people is free which is held 
to a government by force. Consent is 
the breath of liberty; coercion the stifling 
air of slavery. 

One word more on this point. Our 
fathers impeached George the Third 
—because, in the language of the 
immortal Declaration, he “kept among 
us, in times of peace, standing armies, 
without the consent of our Legis- 
lature ;”’ because he “affected to render 
the military independent of, and superior 
to,.the civil power ;” because he quar- 
tered “‘large bodies of armed troops 
among us;” because he “ transported 
large armies to complete the works of 
death, desolation and tyranny.” 

We may well impeach this present 
Federal Government, because not only 
without, but against the consent and 
protest of Carolina and Virginia, it keeps 
among us a standing army, independent 
of, and superior to, our civil power, and 
is transporting armed men to complete 
the work of tyranny. Carolina ceded 
Fort Sumter to the Federal Government 
Sor her defence ; it is held for ner subju- 
gation. Her Legislature, she having 
seceded, demands the withdrawal of Fed- 
eral troops. They remain, frowning from 
the batteries of the fortress, upon a pro- 
testing people. Troops are sent to rein- 
force the delegated authority, to enable 
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it to subject the sovereign State, from 
whom it derives its powers. In view of 
our contemplated action, troops to over- 
awe us reinforce Fortress Monroe, and 
hold Harper’s Ferry. For what? To 
defend us? No. To subject us—to de- 
stroy our freedom to act—to make us 
obedient to this hostile power, against the 
consent of the State—to crush the creator 
beneath the feet of the creature! This 
is war by the agent upon the principle— 
and coercion of the sovereign, by the 
Government to which it has delegated 
powers fur its security, its peace, and its 
happiness. 

Ilere, then, is a despotism, in its un- 
limited power, in its hostile temper, in its 
armed force! It is a military despot- 
ism. 

Can Virginia stay in such a Union? 
Should she wait? For what? To live 
as the slave of a military despot, her 
bitter foe? Bad as this is—to wait lon- 
ger—is folly. Will not the bad be worse, 
under Lincoln, than under Buchanan ?— 
At most Mr. Buchanan does not claim 
the unlimited power, nor show the tem- 
per of hostility to slavery; though he 
uses the cursed instrument of tyranny— 
furce—and we are told to wait, until Lin- 
coln shall use force, to subject us to his 
unlimited power, directed by his enmity! 
It is madness, We must act now—before 
this administration closes—for bad as 
this is, there is worse in the hereafter. 

2nd. For see, how these abstract evils 
in government become terribly practical 
after Lincoln’s inauguration. 

The public mind seems to have agreed 
that the next Congress would be against 
Lincoln. This is an error. 

It is forgotten that five States have se- 
ceded; and one more will secede in ten 
days, and two more before our Conven- 
tion meets. Men may say they ought 
not to do so. The question of “ ought 
not,”’ we have nothing to do with. They 
have done so and willdoso. Their votes 
are lost to the next Congress. 


South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 


bama, Mississippi and Louisiana! Six 
States will certainly have seceded by the 
end of this month. These six have twelve 
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votes in the Senate--and when gone, will 
leave the South, if the other nine should 
remuin, 18 votes. After March 4th next, 
we will have five conservatives in the 
Senate from the North. These make 23 
resistants of the Republicans in the 
Senate. The Republicans will have 33; 
they will command the Senate by 10 
majority. 

In the House, the Republicans will 
have, after the 4th of March, 1861, about 
110 votes. The South will only have 59 
votes, (those of the above six States be- 
ing deducted,) which, with about 37 
Northern votes, will make 96 resistants ; 
leaving the Republicans with 14 majority 
in the House! 

Thus they will have, after March 4, 
1861, the whole Government—Executive 
and Legislative. 

In the Judiciary the South will have 
two Judges—the North four. 

The Government will be in the com- 
plete possession of this odious sectional- 
ism, It will realise all I have said, of a 
domination over us, by a foreign power, 
and that power wielded by fanatical 
hatred. It will corrupt, divide and se- 
duce us by patronage, in bestowing 
emoluments and honours. It will shake 
our social system by agitation, in preach- 
ing, discussion and forays—producing 
insubordination, and violence, and insur- 
rections, It will use its moral power, 
withering our respectability at home and 
abroad by its contempt, and outlawing 
us from its protection. It will coerce us 
into submission by its army and nav7, 
turn the forts we have ceded for our pro- 
tection into instruments for our sulijec- 
tion, and blockade our ports, until we buy 
peace and life with abject submission to 
their tyranny. 

Let not Virginia be deceived. Every 
fortress and arsenal in her bounds will 
be reinforced with mercenaries to awe 
her into obedience. That is Lincoln’s 
policy foreshadowed. Bad as the demon- 
strations by Mr. Buchanan are, Lineoln’s 
will:be far worse and more decisive. Ac- 
tion now, by secession and seizure, would 
be practicable with little loss. After 
March 4th it will only be possible, after 
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bloody conflict and by the terrible sacri- 
fice of our people. 

When the Parliament asked Charles 
the First to give to it the command of 
the army for a stated period, the doomed 
monarch saw his danger, when, with an 
oath, he replied, ‘‘ Not one hour!” Let 
Virginia never consent to yield to her 
enemy the custody of an armed force 
over her for one hour, 

Why wait, then? to shun the less, and 
meet the greater hazard? to avoid a 
peaceful issue, and incur civil war and 
bloodshed? to evade a feeble force, and 
encounter a great power? What stu- 
pendous folly and madness! Act now, 
strike now, and the result is sure, and 
perhaps peaceful. Wait for Lincoln, and 
success must be purchased with blood. 
Why should we, can we, hesitate or fal- 
ter a moment? 

3rd. But take another view. 

We are satisfied, everybody is, that a 
radical cure must be effected by amend- 
ments to the Constitution. 

I have shown, in the last number, that 
if no amendments are proposed and 
adopted before the 4th of March, (861, it 
is hopeless to expect them. And further, 
that next winter, so far from our getting 
any in our favour, if we remain, the 
North will have the power to adopt some, 
cestructive of our rights, in a year from 
this date, 

But there will be no need of amend- 
ments. Our fate will be sealed if we 
now submit. An overwhelming majority 
in every department—our land filled with 
their emissaries—our Federal Courts in 
the hands of their adherents—our Federal 
offices filled with their paid agents—our 
spirit broken—their spirit elevated and 
dominant—our submission contrasted 
with the bold resistance of our Southern 
confederates, lessening their respect for 
us, and our own self-respect, and where 
will we ever make another stand, or fight 
on another field, for our lost and outraged 
rights? Never! A people once subja- 
gated, once consciously defeated, and sub- 
missive to it, can never regain its lost 
liberty. 

Why, then, should we wgit for amend- 
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ments, when the chance is better now 
than it will ever be again? Do we wait 
to make another fight, with less spirit, 
with less power, against the more confi- 
dent temper of our foe and their com- 
plete power? What madness! 

But the public sentiment against seces- 
sion assumes that owr refusing to secede 
will save the Union! Never was a greater 
mistake, 

The Union is already dissolved. Dis- 
solution is a thing done—a fixed fact. 
The question is not one of Union to be 
preserved, but the mode of re-construct- 
ing the fragments of the shattered Con- 
federation. Shall we remain in union 
with the free States, or shall we seek a 
union with the States which have seceded? 
Shall we stay with the North, or go with 
the South? Shall we cling to New Eng- 
land, or secede with the Cotton States? 

Re-construction is the practical idea, 
With whom is it safest for Virginia and 
the border slaves to re-construct « Union? 
It is a question of selection between offers 
of confederation—a matter of comparison 
of advantages and evils. 

Ist. It seems to me the only hope of a 
safe re-construction rests in secession first 
and re-union afterwards, 

It is idle to hope for re-union upon 
safe terms with New England. It is the 
hot-bed of all Isms—and hence, of Abo- 
lition. She will consent to no amend- 
ment which we ought to accept, which 
the Cotton States will accept. To recall 
them to the Union, New England must 
yield, what she cannot, and will not con- 
cede. New England is the obstacle to 
the reconstruction: for, as I have shown, 
to adopt amendments which suit us, there 
must be unanimity in the States remain- 
ing in the Union; and who sees any hope 
that Vermont or Massachusetts, not to 
mention the other New England States, 
will now, or without a radical revolution, 
to be effected only after years of struggle, 
will ever concede to the South its equal 
rights, and its equal civilization ? 

Remaining in the Union, we cannot ez- 
pel New England. But seceding, we 
may exclude her upon a reconstruction. 
Hence the only possible reconstruction 
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on a firm and proper basis, must, at least, 
exclude New England, and this can only 
be done upon reconstruction after seces- 
sion. 

If, therefore, we, in Virginia, be not 
determined to part forever from the Cot- 
ton States, and to prefer New England to 
them, we must first secede, and then con- 
federating with the Cotton States, tender 
re-union with such of the border States 
as now or hereafter may abandon their 
fanatical war upon us, and confederate 
with the united South on terms of mutual 
respect, and guarantees of security and 
expansion to the civilization of each. 

There are portions of the border free 
States, where the ideas of New England 
do not prevail, and where there are affini- 
ties of races and in commercial interests, 
which might makeare-union with them af- 
tersecession desirable, though not certain. 
But of one thing I feel sure—where the 
New England ideas prevail, reconstruc- 
tion with the slave States is well nigh 
hopeless. 

Bat even if, in a future reconstruction, 
New England may be included, as some 
may hope, I insist it can only be done af- 
ter secession. And this for a reason resting 
on views already presented. 

The difficulty in our path is the want 
of amendments to the Constitution, which 
the South alone cannot adopt, and which 
the North, even New England, may de- 
feat. That difficulty will continue as 
long as we remain in the Union. Upon 
our secession, with the whole South, the 
slave States may propound an ultimatum, 
as a basis of Confederation, securing their 
rights, to which, from time to time, a re- 
turning sense of justice may attract State 
after State from the North. The new 
Confederation thus resting on a basis 
adopted by the South, and acceeded to by 
the North, will ensure peace and safety 
and liberty. This, however hopeless it 
may appear to many, I insist, is the only 
possible svlution of the present crisis, by 
which re-construction, embracing all the 
States of the late Union, will consist with 
the rights and security of the South. 

If, then, any man wants reconstruction 
in any furm, it can only result after se- 
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cession leaves the parties free to renew 
the compact upon terms of safety to each 
and all of them. 

One other remark on this point. Such 
is the constitution of the human mind 
that the results of action will, to a great 
extent, influence the principles of action. 
What we ought to demand will be more 
certainly exacted by a State out of the 
Union, as a basis of re-union, than by a 
State in the Union, as an alternative to 
secession. A State may decline tosecede 
from a Unicn upon a ground upon which 
it would refuse to accede oa Union. The 
same cause which might induce disunion, 
might prevent Union. It thus results 
that our best hope of placing our rights 
upon a secure basis, upon a reconstruc- 
tion, is to fix our ultimatum, free from 
the restraints of existing compacts, and 
thus secure the resulting re-union upon 
better and more enduring, because upon 
just and fair principles. 

2d. Reconstruction is made hopeless by 
collision, and civil war. How is this to 
be prevented? 

I answer, by at once joining the seced- 
ing States, and making common cause 
with them against cvercion. 

Depend upon it, coercion is not so 
brave a thing as to prefer to encounter 
Jifleen sovereignties to crushing one. The 
North will stand dismayed, if not in fear, 
at least in despair, at the bristling array 
of fifteen States united in the defence of 
their homes, their institutions, their civi- 
lization. Twelve millions of people can- 
not be conquered or crushed. 

But let Virginia leave the Cotton States 
to defend themselves and their compara. 
tive weakness will invite coercion. Let 
her leave her own forts, to be fortified by 
Lincoln, and she will be driven to use 
arms to expel the foe. But, on the other 
hand, let her secede before Lincoln’s in- 
auguration, seize, if necessary, her forts, 
now when not reinforced, join the South 
in common defence, and Lincoln, finding 
coercion hopeless, will let secession be 
peaceful, and reconstruction will be pos- 
sible. 

If war breaks out—if blood be shed— 
as will result, if the South be divided, re- 
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construction will be impossible. Civil 
war isa bad foundation for a social fram 
ternity in Union! 

Qur immediate secession,: therefore, 
will prevent civil war and make re-union 
possible, Our delay will invite collision, 
encourage civil strife, and thus make re- 
construction hopeless! 

Shall we de!ay? Shall we not act at 
once ? 

3d. But suppose we stay aud wait, and 
civil war ensues, with whom will we be 
acting, and against whom? 

Our means, our arms, our men, our 
navy, our Union will be in use against 
our friends and allies, whose grievance is 
our own, and whose cause is ours. Can 
we consent that the blow which falls on 
our Southern sisters shall be impelled in 
part by us?, To side with our foe, tv crush 
our friends? 

We say, no! Virginia, through her 
Legislature says, no! we will not do it. 
What then? We will join in resistance 
against coercion used against a Southern 
State? When? After Lincoln’s election ? 
If we have not seceded, this will be to 
war on a Union to which we belong. 
This will be nullification. No man can 
doubt Lincoln will use force, and against 
us, if we threaten to secede after his inau- 
guration. Why present, then, to him a 
divided South, an uncertain Virginia, 
upon which he may make his assault, 
and then hope to unite effectually to re- 
sist his power? Does not wisdom ery 
aloud for union of the South before his 
power is consolidated for action at once, 
for preparation for defense against at- 
tack, as the best, the only mode of ef- 
fective resistance ? 

Why, then, should we wait and hesi- 
tate and delay ? 

4th. But there is another class of views 
still to be presented. Those already set 
forth are conclusive for immediate action, 
unless, indeed, we feel we can never go 
with the States which have alreasly se- 
ceded, and that our real affinities are with 
the other States. But if I can show that, 
sooner or later, our affinity demands 
union with the cotton States, is it not 
clear ‘the sooner the better?” If we 
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must go with them after all, why not 
now? Is not now the best time for mu- 
tual protection, for mutual interests ? 

My suggestions upon these points must 
be brief. 

First.—In the main we are homoge- 
neous with the Southern States in race. 
The cotton States swarm with Virgi- 
nia’s sons and her sons’ sons. Can the 
mother forsake her children and think of 
preferring an alien race (comparatively) 
hostile to her and her interests, to her 
own offspring, who would perish to defend 
her? 

Our race is there. They are bone of 
our bone, and flesh of our flesh. There- 
fore, whom God has joined together let 
us not put asunder. 

Second.—We are homogeneous in our 
system of labor and the civilization which 
rests on it. 

Our slavery is safe in union with the 
South from the aggression to which it is 
exposed now. It will be protected. The 
interests which rest upon it are alike with 
their own, and will be fostered and de- 
fended and respected. 

Contrast this with our condition in 
union with the North, What protection 
there? 

Can we hesitate between them? 

If we go with the South, it is said we 
are in danger of the slave trade being 
opened. In answer, I say—- 

That the sentiment in favor of re-open- 
ing the slave trade is in a minority in 
every cotton State, and assurances are 
ready to be given that it will not be done. 

If it were not, our not going with them 
would not prevent it, but would be the 
only course which would make it certain. 
The evil to us would be the same, whe- 
ther we go with them or do not; for it 
would injure the value of our negroes, 
dependent so much on the Southern de- 
mand, But, by going with them, we fur- 
| nish the only hope of preventing it, if 
' the cotton States favor it, which indeed 
they do not; for, in the Southern Union 
& majority of States and of population 
would be against the cotton States. They 

may, therefore, prevent this great evil, of 
which some are so fearful, by going with 
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the cotton States. They give a chance 
for it by refusing to go. 

But, if we do not go with the cotton 
States, we would be under a double pres- 
sure as to our slaves, The North would 
agitate against our right—the cotton 
States, perhaps, against our selling to 
them. Under this double pressure, slave- 
ry in Virgiaia, worth’ now $250,000,000, 
would perish—an amount of property 
now furrishing from taxation $400,000 
nearly of revenue. Every interest in the 
State is involved—for this deficit in reve- 
nue alone, not estimating the dependence 
of other pursuits on this property, would 
be required to be made up from other in- 
terests. 

In Virginia, besides, we have a large 
planting interest, which stands in like 
relations to the great planting interest of 
the South, 

But there is one respect in which our 
want of homogeneity with the South 


-makes it important we should join them. 


We have capacity to become a commer- 
cial and manufacturing State. In union 
with the North, their progress would 
make these great elements of our power 
and wealth dwindle. Norfolk and Rich- 
mond would still be dependencies of New 
York. The manufacturers of New Eng- 
Jand would still undersejl our own. Bat 
with the planting States—and such da- 
ties as would exclude the Northern man- 
facturer in iron and in other goods—Vir- 
ginia would enter upon the road to wealth 
and prosperity in the manufacture of fa- 
brics which are now here unknown. 
With the command of the Southern trade, 
with her extended Southern connections, 
with ber commercial facilities, Virginia 
would be the great commercial, manufac- 
turing and navigation State of the South. 
Her bottoms would replace those of New 
England—her merchants and factors those 
of New York—her factories those of the 
free States. 

But there is one other respect that 
makes Southern union so much more de- 
sirable. 

The cotton States to day furnish fully 
$250,000,000 for exports, of which cotten 
is the largest item. Cotton is King. I 
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would add, cotton is the great peace- 
maker. It speaks peace with New Eng- 
land and Old England. It allures even 
France to its alliance. It will furnish a 
basis of export and import trade which, 
to Virginia, with her aspirations for com- 
mercial power, cannot be overlooked. 
Think of the Virginia cities handling the 
cotton product for export, and selling the 
return import cargo to the Southern Con- 
federacy ! and who does not see how mad 
would Virginia be to refuse an alliance 
which promised so much, and to seek one 
where her aspirations would be suppress- 
ed, and her power be overshadowed? 
Who does not see the strength of the 
Southern nationality to command alliance, 
to preserve peace, and to protect the in- 
terests of its Empire? compared with 
which that of the Northern Confederacy 
would be as nothing. 

If these things be so, how essential that 
this State should at once link her fortunes 
with this world-controlling Power—the 
Cotton Power of the South. With like 
interests, with like civilization, with like 
races, our union with them must conserve 
the rights common to both, the industrial 
interests of each, the peace, prosperity 
and progress of all. 

Why should there be delay? The soon- 
er this Southern power is nationalized, 
the better for all. When done, peace is 
certain, and re-construction is possible. 
If not done, war is most probable, and 
re-union impossible. 

It seems to me, then, that action at once 
will ensure peace ; while delay may—nay, 
must bring war; that prompt secession 


. 


by Virginia, and union with the South, 
presents the best hope for a proper recon- 
struction—while delay, precipitating war, 
will make it forever impracticable. 

I have thus, at perhaps too great length, 
presented the ‘‘great issue” to the peo- 
ple of Virginia. I have shown the in- 
comparable value of our civilization, rest- 
ing upon our system of slavery. I have 
shown the conditions of its safety, secu- 
rity for it as it is, for its expansive devel- 
opment in thefuture. I have shown that 
the sectional power that has triumphed 
in the Government is bent upon destroy- 
ing these conditions of its safety by means 
fully adequate to the result; and that the 
consequences of submission to its power 
must be our subjection to an insolent for- 
eign dominion which hates us, and the 
overthrow of every principle of liberty in 
the Government. I have shown the im- 
possibility, in the present state of things, 
of requisite amendments to the Constitu- 
tion*—or, indeed, of any, which are not 
delusive, and even destructive. I have 
shown that prompt action is our best, in- 
deed, our only path of safety and hon- 
our—that delay is doubly dangerous to 
peace and to ultimate reconstruction. 

People of Virginia! decide the issue 
for your honour and your safety! for the 
present and future generations! in view 
of your former renown ! in hope of trans- 
mitting your liberty and your glory, un- 
impaired and untarnished, to the latest 
posterity! And may the God of our 
fathers guide and direct you in the course 
of duty, and in the paths of peace and 
honour ! 


It is proper to state, in order to explain the language of these numbers, now published 


in this Magazine, that they were originally published from time to time——and met events 


as they arose. 


The first number was published on the 19th day of December, 1860; the last, on the 


18th day of January, 1861. 








* Since writing the above, the vote of every Republican in the Senate for Clark’s substi- 


tute to the Crittenden amendment, confirms this view. 
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THE 


SOUTHERN CROSS. 


ST. GEORGE TUCKER. 


Oh, say can you see, through the gloom and the stcrm, 
More bright for the darkness, that pure constellation? 
Like the symbol of love and redemption its form, 

As it points to the haven of hope for the nation. 


How radiant each star! as they beacon afar, 


Giving promise of peace, or assurance in war; 


*Tis the Cross of the South, which shall ever remain 


To light us to Freedom and Glory again. 


How peaceful and blest was America’s soil, 

*Till betrayed by the guile of the Puritan demon, 
Which lurks under Virtue, and springs from its coil, 
To fasten its fangs in the life-blood of freemen. 
Then loudly appeal to each heart that can feel, 
And crush the foul viper ’neath Liberty’s heel ; 
And the Cross of the South shall forever remain 
To light us to Freedom and Glory again. 


Tis the emblem of peace, ’tis the day-star of hope; 
Like the sacred. Labarum, which guided the Roman, 


From the shores of the Gulf to the Delaware’s slope, 


Tis the trust of the free and the terror of foemen— 
Fling its folds to the air, while we boldly declare 
The rights we demand, or the deeds that we dare; 


And the Cross of the South shal! forever remain 
To light us to Freedom and Glory again. 


But, if peace should be hopeless and justice denied, 
And war’s bloody vulture should flap his black pinions, 
Then, gladly to arms! while we hur! in our pride, 
Defiance to Tyrants, and death to their minions, 


With our front to the field, swearing never to yield, 


Or return like the Spartan in death on our shield ; 
And the Cross of the South shall triumphantly wave 
As the flag of the free or the pall of the brave. 


Virginia, February 22nd, 1861. 





THE MOTHER OF ELEVEN CHILDREN. 


You may be gentle, dear reader, or un- 
gentle—placid as the May morn, or un- 
gentle as hoarse November’s early blast— 
it matters but little to me which. The 
probability is that we will never meet in 
this life;—and I shall be very apt to 
avoid you in the next; in consideration of 
the unhappy relations we have sustained 
towards each other on this miserable 
planet. 


““What’s the matter—eh ?” You know 
very well what’s the matter. You need’nt 
be assuming such an air of innocence— 
you know very well what’s to pay—oh! 
nothing—nothing. You need’nt be clap- 
ping your hands on your pocket. I am 
not handing round a petition—I would 
scorn such a thing. 

I am the mother of eleven children, 
and entitled to a township from my 
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country. Seven of the eleven are boys— 
and good material for future governors; 
which distinction I would prefer to the 
presidency of a hollow Union—burst up 
like an old well-bucket. Four of the 
seven, James Rufus Redfield, John Terra 
del Fuego, William Flamingo Cartridge, 
and Andrew Jackson Roselius, have re- 
ceived their names from the predomina- 
ting hue of their heads—which I am 
sorry to admit, is of a pure vermillifn 
stripe. Florida, South Carolina, Alaba- 
ma and Mississippi, will, however, at 
some future period doubtless, pass laws 
requiring governors to possess locks of 
that fiery shade, and on that I base my 
hopes of their future aggrandisement, 

“John Terra del Fuego! put d-o-w-n 
that molasses! What are yuu d-o-i-n-g 
with that molasses jug?” 

Excuse me reader if my attention has 
been momentarily distracted. I do know 
how to keep the thread of an article if 
my children would only give me the re. 
motest shadow of peace. 

I was going on to say that although I 
am entitled to a township from this gene- 
rous country, and a liberal support from 
admiring cotemporaries, in this present 
emergency I would be contented with a 
few crusts of bread. 

You need’nt look so fierce; Iam not 
soliciting anything from you. Roll on in 
your fine varriage and smoke your scented 
cigar, lam not begging, I can tell facts 
I reckon. 

I know how to work, and if my child- 
dren only gave me opportunity to work 
in the manner I like, I could svon be in- 
dependent—provided you would do your 
duty. 

Surprised eh! don’t see what you’ve 
got to do with it. 

Oli! no, you don’t see that Southern 
authors have to ran North with their con- 
tributions, and sell them at half price to 
Northern magazines. That Southern 
books have to sail a thousand or fifteen 
hundred miles away from home, trem- 
bling for fear the great Mogul of North- 
ern criticism, will kick them back into 
oblivion, Oh, no, of course you’ve got 
nothing to do with that. That’s not your 
affair. 


Southern authors ought to settle that 
matter with Southern editors. They 
ought? 

Andrew Jackson Roselius, carry that 
fly-brush b-a-c-k into the dining room— 
you children will run me crazy. 

Reader, that was a hard speech. “I 
am hurt, I confess, I have been kicked 
and cuffed for forty years from pillar to 
post; tossed by the pot-hooks cf fame 
upon the gridiron of famine; persecuted, 
slandered, villified and avvided. I have 
met with the full measure of human mis- 
fortunes; but I have never yet descended 
so low in the scale of humanity, I have not 
yet sounded those lowest deeps of abject 
despair and meanness—as to accept asstis- 
tance from a Southern editor.” 

That’s not your fault. Ob, no, you are 
not at all tu blame. 

I see you cocking up your heels against 
the fire-place, drawling out in your serene 
self-satisfaction, in your happy conscious- 
ness of innocence : 

“Wife. Last Ledger? hand it over.” 

Oh, yes, you are entirely out of this 
question. It rests alone between Mr. 
Bagby and myself. 

“Interesting number of Ilarper. Wife, 
I see you've got some of your Northern 
fancy periodicals—interesting, eh? Trim 
the lamp, splendid reading.” (North a 
great place.) 

James Rufus Redfield, let a-l-o-n-e that 
cat. Why d-o you wish to torment its 
1-i-f-e out of it.” 

Oh, yes, you sit there and abuse Sena- 
tor Seward’s speech, you think its the 
worst break down you ever saw. Union 
wept over by old man and youth. Abram 
touched in water colours—faint allusion 
to past Whiggery (faded gentility )—irre- 
pressible conflict—woke up wrong passen- 
ger—come and finds its prophet unpre- 
pared—got to follow behind his own show 
—general refuge under the old Union— 
don’t see anything of the irrepressible 
conflict—its gone—it exists in the sedi- 
tious imagination of South Carolina—its 
down in Louisiana—been living tégether 
in peace all this time, what for you part 
now, ete., etc. 

You think all this of Senator Seward’s 
speech—but you read it. Wife sugzests 
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she likes Northern papers—like to see the 
Tribune sometimes ; wife silenced by a 
burst of patriotic indignation. 

(Wife a Yankee.) Detestable traitorous 
sheet, shall soon spread its moral views 
in my house—small pox preferable. 

h, yes, you are very patriotic, you 
voted for secession, and you will soon 
submit to the tyranny of the North. We 
are free and independent Republics— 
you are ready to do battle fur your coun- 
try and bathe it with your heart’s best 
blood, but a country don’t need a national 
literature. Cotton is king, everybody 
knows the country’s fall of genius—not 
worth while to publish it. 

Oh! you don’t think that; surely you'd 
like to see Fanny Fern, Hawthrons, Long- 
fellows and Sigourneys, keeping up ap- 
pearances down here. You'd like fur the 
old mother to hear from us sometimes? 

She does hear from us—all the genius 
of America lives in the South, 

That’s just what | say—there is plenty 
of genius—but my dear fellow, genius 
can’t eat poetry nor prose either. 

Ha! you’ve got a bright idea have 
you. Where’s the patriotism of the 
writers? surely they ought to have pride 
enougli in the South to write—write for 
fame—-that a proper poetic pabulum. 

My dear reader—sublime philanthropic 
patriot—ship your cotton crop to the 
State, further the interest of your -mer- 
chant all you can. Let your cotton go at 
12 cents, and make over the proceeds en- 
tirely to him. Dear Judge, don’t draw a 
dollar of your salary—its absolutely ne- 
cessary pro bono publico, estimable and 
worthy young merchant, give your goods 
away tv ungrateful customers, they'll 
wear them out and never know that hu- 
man labour constructed the fabrics. 
Thriving young lawyer, put down 0000 
on your fees and you'll soon get a large 
practice. But that’s a very different case 
where large families are to support. An- 
drew Jackson Roselius, put down that 
fly-brush, or ’ll crack your h-e-a-d with 
it. 

Reader my eleven children are as hearty 
a crew as you could meet with anywhere, 
unfortunately, fame would be famine to 
them. I cuuld write well, if I_had halfa 
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chance, I have lots of poetry piled away, 
which, with a little furbishing up, would 
sound as well as Susan Archer Talley’s, 
or Mary KE. Bryan’s, or Julia Pleasants 
Croswell’s, so I think, or most of the 
poetic stars of the day, at any rate] would 
be willing to take chances; but I can’t 
consent to give them away. 


I can’t consent to scatter them on the 
highways of time, paid by a little compli- 
ment worth (five cents) less than nothing. 
Oh! no, Ican make more darning eleven 
pairs of stockings a-day. 

What must you dv then? You know 
very well what you ought todo. Llere’s 
the old Southern Literary Messenger 
been struggling for years to uphold the 
ancient honour of the old Dominion— 
out of whose noble bosom I sprang into 
being myself, and to whom very proba- 
bly you are indebted yourself for that 
same blessing and privilege. Here it is, 
barely maintaining a hold upon the af- 
fections of a Southern people, who are so 
filled with patriotism, that they have dis- 
solved, in the necessary course of human 
events, the bonds that connected them to 
another, and yet so fond of the literature 
of that very repudiated people, that they 
pass it by and send their subscriptions to 
a distant clime. 

But we want to see what they are doing 
up there, their periodicals are more inte- 
resting. 

What makes them so? I grant you 
that they are. But, ah! its the clinking 
of your money that gives the jingle to 
their poetry and romance, Poets and 
novelists write well when they have a lit- 
tle money to pay current expenses, and 

hire somebody to wash dirty faces and 
soothe squalling infants. 

Take that child a-w-a-y, I’m not agoing 
to take him ’til I get through with this 
article. 

Editors work with double zeal when 
they see subscriptions pouring in. Don’t 
you think they feel some pride about tak- 
ing contributions that they are unable to 
pay for? 

The sin reader lies at your door, Build 
your own looms, speed your own ships; 
subscribe to your own magazines, and you 
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will soon have one of the brightést litera- wouldn’t rest ’til you had done it. Go 

tures of any land and the greatest coun- out of this house and s-t-a-y there. 

try on the earth. My husband will wonder where was 
Andrew Jackson Roselius, you’ve land- Netty Nettles. 

ed that fly-brush in the fire. I knew you 












MY FATHER-LAND. 

























TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF KORNER, BY IRIS. 


Where is the minstrel’s Father-land ? 
Where sparks from noble sprits flow, 
Where chaplets for the beautiful grow, 
Where noble hearts proud joy know, 
Where the flame of holiness was fanned, 
There was my Father-land. 


What calls the minstrel’s Father-land 2 
She that weeps o’era murdered corpse, 
Or bows beneath a stranger’s strokes ; 
J Over it was called the “ Land of Oaks "— 
The free land, the German land, 

So call my Father-land. 


Why weeps the minstrel’s Father-land ? 

Before a tyrant’s gloomy brow 

The prince and people trembling bow, 

For thy holy word is broken now ; 

She owns no brave, «!etermined band; 
Therefore weeps my Father-land. 


To whom calls the minstrel’s Father-land ? 
On God it calls with desperation, 
With words of thunder intonatior, 
For right and freedom as a nation— 
On retribution’s vengeful hand, 
That calls my Father-land. 


What would the minstrel’s Father-land ? 
. *T would crush the coward, slavish race, 
{ The blood-hound from its bound’ries chase, 
And her free sons she would embrace, 
Or lay them free beneath the sand; 
That would my Father-land. 


What hopes the minstrel’s Father-land? 
It hopes ever for the right, 

Hopes in her true people’s might, 
Hopes for vengeance in God’s sight, 
And trusts in his command; 

For this hopes my Father-land! 
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SONNET. 


‘When desolation comes and sweeps away 


The fruit of all our labours and our toils, 


Making our choice of happiness its prey, 


And our most cherished loves its dearest spoils ; 


When far at sea, and clouds obscure the day, 


And in the tempest fierce the ocean boils, 


And the dark night, mdde darker by dismay, 


Our anxious, sad, long inquisition foils; 


Even then, ’tis but'a poor, ungrateful part 


To fear, forgetful of God’s guardian love; 


What though tlre sons of chaos round thee roar, 


Let duty be the compass, faith the chart, 


And hope the anchor, looking then above 


Thine eyes may gaze upon the stars once more.” 








—— 


THE OLD IRON KEY. 
BY KLUTZ. 


CHAPTER I. 


“Heavens! how late I have slept!” 
was the exclamation of young John Crofts, 
as he sprang suddenly from his bed. 

Now, John was clerk to old Grinstune 
down town, who was a living monument 
to the truth of the only couplet of verses 
that he knew or ever quoted—to wit: 


“Early to bed and early to rise, 
Make a man healthy, wealthy and wise.” 


A fierce, elderly gentleman was Grin- 
stune on occasion, and his tardy clerks 
shivered in the sun-beams that they knew 
only made him hot and hotter in his pas- 
sion. And here was John Crofts actually 
a-bed, until the risen sun looked through 
the window and smiled broadly in his 
face. Tle was on the floor immediately, 
shivering as much with haste and ner- 
vous apprehension as with the cold of the 
winter morning. How he wished he 
could achieve the gymnastic feat-of jump- 
ing into his clothes. As he seized his 
boots he was shocked to discover that they 
were very wet—sodden with water. Had 
he waded any over night? If he had he 
could not recall the fact. How came they 
in this damp state? Conjecture gave it 
up; and as John Crofts was in a hurry, 
he postponed investigation, and, after a 
weary labour of it, was booted—spurred 
by fears of the amiable Grinstune. His 
toilet was soon completed to his head, but 


Vou, XXXI1—13 


to cap the climax of his. troubles—he 
could not find his cap! Where was his 
cap? 

“Great Heavens,” he cried, “‘ where is 
it?’ Here, there, everywhere, he sought 
anxiously, yet all in vain. It was the 
sole article of the sort that he owned. 
“QO, the devil!” The powers below and 
those above treated him alike with silent 
contempt. Even cracks and crevices and 
all kinds of unlikely crypts were exam- 
ined in the fatuity of despairing vexa- 
tion. Nouse. It was indubitably gone. 
But how? Some one must have stolen 
it; for it could hardly go off of itself, 
even were it a percussion cap. 

“Tf this isn’t sweet luck, bless me!” 
said John Crofts, as he sat down at last 
hopelessly. Just then a bell strack—in 
the key of F. 

“ Strike a thousand o’clock, if you 
like !”’ exclaimed he, savagely and un- 
meaningly. ‘Or strike William Patter- 
son, or knock me down to the lowest bid- 
der! If this isn’t fine,” headded, “ you 
may take”’—here he paused ignomin- 
iously, for his head was bare. 

Here another bell struck, in key G. 

Another in A. 

Another in B. : 

John Crofts sprang up with a glad 
huzza! and waved his empty hand above 
his naked head, The church-going bells 
were striking for their altars. It was 
Sunday! 
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“Blessed be the man who invented 
Sunday!” invoked John Crofts grateful- 
iy—much relieved to know that old Grin- 
stune was not in store for him that day, 
which clerks and other weary wights 
keep wholly to themselves, He now 
wrapped his chilled form in a cloak, rang 
for the servant who waited on his room, 
and then gave way to meditations on his 
petty perplexities. 

In the first place, how did it happen 
that he sleptso late, he who usually broke 
his slumbers with the break of dawn? 
He thought that he recollected going to 
bed early, and yet occurrences flung a 
doubt upon the fact. He could hardly 
have known, asleep, what he was all un- 
conscious of awake—that it was a holiday. 
Secondly, how came his boots wet? In 
amist. Thirdly, where was hiscap? It 
was missed, and that was all he knew 
about it. Mystery enough! 

“Pooh, pooh,” the reader may say, 
“no mystery. Tis all clear. Mr. Crofts 
had been drunk, very drunk, exceeding 
drunk.” But John Crofts could remem- 
ber nothing of the kind. He felt none 
of those unpleasant effects which invaria- 
bly follow intoxication. He did recall 
that on the previous evening he had taken 
two glasses of claret—but no more, never 
a drop more. It is incredible that so 
small a quantity of so thin a potation, 
should carry any young gentleman of the 
present age to the oblivious stage of ine- 
briation. If spirits had had anything to 
do in. the matter, they were not those 
which come in a liquid form, the boots to 
the contrary, notwithstanding. Had he 
been drugged, gassed, or chloroformed 
by rogues? Running his hand from pock- 
et to pocket, he found his small sum of 
cash all right, and his knife, handker- 
chief and key—keys! there were two of 
them in the inner breast-pocket of his coat. 

To the best of Mr. John Crofts’ know- 
ledge and belief, he had never carried 
more than one door-key at a time in all 
the days and nights of his life. And yet 
here were two. A vague horror grew 
upon him as he felt the couple of pieces 
of hardware there, side by side, and heard 
the smothered clink of them as they 
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struck the one against the other. He . 
drew them forth hastily, bat at the sight 
of one he dropped it as though it were at 
a red heat, The key that he still held 
was of old Grinstune’s store, a polished 
steel affair,.symmetrical, and of an intri- 
cate design. It was in every aspect re- 
spectable, honest and in good keeping. 
The daintiest clerk would not have been 
ashamed to twirl the handsome thing 
upon his finger as he hurried down 
o’ mornings or sauntered up o’ nights. The 
other, which he had so precipitately let 
fall, was ap article of most villainous look. 
Bent, battered and broken; burnt, with the 
fire-scales here and there upon it; black, 
dull and rusty—save where a rough file 
had laid bare the grey iron and the bright 
brass solder. Brass solder, I sAy,—for 
the instrument had had a portion of its 
lever (I have no technics at my pen’s 
point) either broken or cut away, dnd 
then replaced by a clumsy bit of metal, 
brazed awkwardly and all awry. Not- 
withstanding the unskilfulness of the 
manipulation which it had undergone, 
this key had evidently exhausted the anx- 
ious labor of some one’who desired to fit 
it to a purpose—and to a lock, the lock 
not his own. It was the very symbol of 
midnight burglary, and undoubtedly the 
tocl thereof. The very look of it bespoke 
felony—the very touch of it gave the 
magnetic shock of crime, and seemed to 
leave contamination behind it. John 
Crofts had no doubts about its fearful 
character as he spurned.it shudderingly 
with his foot. 

Mystery upon mystery. But might 
not this last be the key of all? Our hero 
was no longer merely puzzled, he was 
wretched. Matters had lost their petti- 
ness in his eyes, and become hortibly se-' 
rious. Hearing Cato, for whom he had 
rung, approaching, he kicked the key into 
a corner of the fire-place and covered it 
with ashes. 

When Cato came in and began to kin- 
dle a fire, and to put the room in order, 
Mr. Crofts put many carefully framed 
questions to him, in hope to elicit some 
clew-to his difficulties. But the negro’s 
answers assisted him not at all, His 


_* him as possible. 
You needn’t let everybody know what I 
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gloom so increased every moment that he 
despatched Cato to Mr. Jones, the bar- 
keeper, for a bottle of claret, and as soon 
as it arrived he took a large glass full of it. 

“Now, Cato,” said he, “I want you to 
find Mr. Tyle, the hatter, and tell him 
that I must absolutely have a cap this 
morning, as near like the last I got of 
He knows my size. 


send you for. Be back quick.” 

When the boy was gone, John Crofts 
took down an engraving which hung on 
one of the walls of the apartment. In 
the centre of the space which it had cov- 
ered he cut with his knife a hole, through 
lath and plaster, about two or three 
inches long and one inch wide. With 
the tongs he then found and seized the 
dreaded key, raised it to the small aper- 
ture he had just wrought, and dashed it 
in, exclaiming as he did so, with all the 
tragic emotion that really filled him, 

“Thou tool and badge of infamy and 
crime, seek Pluto—down !” 

Ere the rattle of its descent had ceased, 
he almost regretted what he had done. 
But, no matter, he thought; it was gone 
irretrievably ; and, besides, it was a re- 
lief to have finally disposed of a thing 
whose presence was so decidedly disagree- 
able. Still, his thonghts and ‘feelings 
had not departed with the key. Alarm- 
ed imaginings bore him hither, thither, 
everywhither, like a gossamer in veering 
winds. There, in the warm atmosphere 
of his room, before a sparkling, crack- 
ling, cheerful blaze, he still trembled and 
shook under the force of an undefined 
great dread. It came and conquered, and 
pervaded every fibre of him. His mem- 
ory failed to aid him, and, indeed, in its 
confusion, became the auxiliar of his in- 
creasing and wandering apprehensions. 
It seemed to him that he could recollect 
nothing clearly, and so, imagination had 
the whole field to herself. The wet boots, 
the lost cap, the late slumbers, the key ? 
Had he been an unconscious actor in an 
awful something, somewhere? Or did 
unexplained circumstances connect him, 
however innocently, with some dark and 
dreadful deed? The mind takes wild 
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flights when one finds himself in an ugly 
position that he cannot understand, and 
where every event is at the cruel mercy 
of surmise. 

John Crofts arose with great effort to 
replace the engraving, and to sweep away 
the litter of chip and plaster that he had 
created. He found to dress as better be- 
came the Sabbath a stupendous undertak- 
ing. The key, the key, the accursed key 
interfered with everything. When Cato 
brought thecap, though, he wasnearly rea- 
dy for it. It was all unlike the one which 
had so strangely disappeared. Mr. Tylehad 
none that resembled the other. The estray 
was somewhat bizarre both in shape and 
texture. It was of iron grey silk, appa- 
rently knitted, yet knitted it was not. 
Originally so soft and pliable that it droop- 
ed to the front or rear, to this side or 
that, as the wearer wished, or as chance 
might determine, he had at an idle hour, 
by an internal arrangement of pasteboard, 
made it stiff and upright. On the paste- 
board, too, he had scribbled his name in 
divers places—as thus: “John Crofts, Jack 
Crofts, with Noadiah Grinstune.” He 
remembered all this, now, and wondered 
where the cap was. Some how he wished 
he had not put his name init. He took. 
another glass of claret. Thinkihg that 
anything was better than to sit, there 
musing all the day, he sallied forth, en- 
deavouring the while to look as uncone 
cerned as usual, 

“ A new cap, eh, Crofts? queried an 
acquaintance whom he met on the stairs, 
Ile merely answered with a smile and 
nod in passing. 

“Tsay, Mr. Crofts,” said old Bsooks, 
the keeper of the hotel, “I say, you sport 
a different style o’cap o’Sundays from 
what you do other days.” The reply to 
this was a brief nod of assent, and'that 
was all. 

-* Your other cap suits you better, sir, 
I think,” remarked Jones, handing forth 
the cigars for which Crofts had’ asked.,. 
The suggestion met no response whatey- 
er, save a slight movement of impatience: 

“ Marse John,” inquired the barber's. 
boy, while broom in hand he played Yan- 
kee Doodle on Mr. Crofts’ coat, “ef yer: 
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hevn’t dersposed aw yer ruther cyap.” 
The inquiry was here abruptly stopped 
by Mr. Crofts, who told the youthful Af 
rican to go to the devil and hunt the cap, 
if he wanted it,—and then strode out. 
The subject was certainly distasteful, and 
he suffered enough from it that day,— 
though it was some consolation to see that 
his varied air of agitation, pre-occupa- 
tion, or constraint, passed as the altera- 
tion worked in his appearance by his new 
head-gear. He examined Grinstune’s 
store to see if anything was amiss, All 
right there. Yet every moment he was 
afraid that terrible announcements might 
be made, involving, perhaps, not only his 
good name, but also his personal safety. 
However, the day passed without any’ 
further developments, and his sleep that 
night was disturbed but by nightmares. 


CHAPTER IT. 


Now, in another room of the same ho- 
tel about which I have already spoken, 
and on the same morning whose chroni- 
cles have been partly detailed in the fore- 
going pages, sat two men before the fire, 
ina state of extreme dishabille. They 
had just arisen from bed, and were sip- 
ping whiskey, as they’ played a sharp 
game of “old sledge.” One was a mid- 
dle-sized, well-formed personage, with a 
grey hair here and there in the black, 
crispy integument of his head. He had 
staring, wide-open, green eyes; a hooked 
nose; long, flashing, white teeth, and 
curling whiskers that met beneath his 
firmly set chin. The other was a youn- 
ger man, slim, but not tall. His pale, 
lank face was closely shaven, and his 
sandy hair hung nearly to his shoulders. 
Evidently, both had been in deep debauch 
last night. They addressed each other as 
Captain and Doctor. The Doctor was the 
elder—a wandering Jew and gambler. 
The Captain wasa promising young man, 
run wild and run to seed. As their de- 
sultory conversation was, on this occasion, 
more instructive than usual, it may inter- 
est the young reader. 

“ High, low, Jack and the game!” said 
the Doctor, whose name was Kabler. 


“Bah!” added he, flinging down the 
cards, ‘‘this is entirely too dull. If ’twas 
summer, I would like better to kill flies 
at the window. It’s rather wicked in 
you, too, to employ to-day in this manner, 
eh, Captain ?” 

** Ra-a-ather,” drawled Captain Bulick, 
‘and in you.” 

“Oh, tyesterday was my day, you 
know.” 

“ And well you kept it! not to speak 
of keeping it up last night.” 

“ Ah, the midnight services at the rear 
of the Bishop’s house were very touching. 
How his devout heart must have enjoyed 
the serenade. Old Hundred sounded 
sublime in the deep stillness,” 

“ Aye, especially as the naughty words 
adapted to it were pronounced with a 
vim. How he must have relished our 
doxology !” 

*‘He must have been glad to hear that, 
at any rate,” said Kahler. ‘ Didn’t that 
fellow, Brown, sing! I believe his voice 
was the only thing he hadn’t lost. We'd 
won his notes and all, down to his last 
quarter. He then gave that and his fine 
pocket-book for drinks around.” 

* All heart, that chap !” swore Bulick. 

“* There’s where we differ,” said Kah- 
ler. ‘“* All sap, I should say, very sappy, 
and the higher you follow him up, the 
more so. This carelessness about money 
is the weakest, silliest, meanest trait that 
@, fellow can have. The good and bad 
unite to condemn it, ex¢ept that peculiar 
class of creatures called one’s friends.” 

At this point, Alfred Bulick sentimen- 
tally repeated the following only original 
production of his costive muse: 


“ Behold it drawn around— 
The circle of my friends; 
The falsest ever found, 


It has its hidden ends. 


“ And more: its queer root see; 
The thing is easy done— 

Not by the Rule of Three— 
But that of Number One. 


“QO circle! full as chill 
As that bold sailor’s gain, 
If you’ve no Pole, yet still 
You well deserve a cane!” 
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“The old original !”’ observed the Jew, 
laughing broadly. “The last time I 
heard it, I resolved to compose an amend- 
ment to it,.in the shape of an additional 
stanza. Now hear it— 


“ But after all is writ, 
Strict science may define 
This cirele, like all hers, to wit: 
-~An imaginary line !’’ 


“Good,” said the critical Bulick, “ but 
you have too many syllables in the last 
two lines.” 


‘“That’s good measure, I take it, cap- 
tain,” rejoined Dr. Kahler; “and if my 
verse has too many syllables, yours has 
too many silly ideas. The main notion 
though is by no means poor ;—you the 
centre of a selfish circle! you the victim 
of misplaced confidence! Bah! that is 
too rich! Hand me the whiskey !” 

‘“* Now, none o’ your rough jokes, Doc- 
tor,” deprecated Bulick. 

“T’d like to know,” said Kahler, as he 
lit a pipe, “the full, true and particular 
account of your progress from your 
aunt’s, who, you say, raised you, to ‘ my 
uncle’s,’ of the three gilt balls, in Wash- 
ington city,—where I found you in the 
act of spouting all your spare clothes for 
a little money to get home on,” 

“Well, you’ll not hear it!’ ejaculated 
Alfred Bulick angrily. 

“ A great place for spouting, that city 
0’ Washington,” said the Doctor medita- 
tively. ‘‘ And that reminds me that at 
the capitol, fronting Pennsylvania Aven- 
ue, there’s a spout with an iron dipper, 
or such like, chained to it. The water 
supplies a pool that’s before it a little 
ways. There’s plenty o’ gold fish in it. 
Do you know why I think they ought to 
be poisoned ?” 

“No, I don’t,” gruffly replied Bulick, 
who seemed to have been reminded, by 
the former allusion to his aunt, of some- 
thing unpleasant. 

“They are a kind of a cut at the pat- 
riots up-stairs,” said the Jew. ‘ To put 
a hungry pike in among ’em would make 
the thing keener, but rather brief. I be- 
lieve,” he continued, “‘that the public 
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office that you occupied there was one 
destined to store coal in,” 

‘* Yes, nights,” answered the Captain 
with a reckless laugh, taking a tight 
twist of whiskey; “‘andI slept in a lime 
cask !” 

‘“* A cool berth, that, as Congress had 
met then.” 

“ You may say it! But, then, I shiv- 
ered so hard that I actually soon got into 
a profuse perspiration—-ha, ha! I was 
hard up. I bad already tried to enlist at 
Baltimore, but the medical gentleman’ 
very curtly told me that I wouldn’t do. 
I certainly didn’t know what to do.” 

“Bah! why didn’t you go into litera- 
ture? You who can write such fine, irh- 
aginative verses on friendship, could sure- 


. ly live by your pen.” 


“Td worked that game of the pen, 
here, before. I got off on paper some 
very pretty promises to pay, but I couldn’t 
get ’em off on anybody. I appended my 
own name ; asa nom de plume, you know, 
might accidentally have belonged to some 
one else. Somehow, they wouldn’t take.” 

“In any body!” Kahler quickly add- 
ed. ‘‘ The subject was very interesting, 
but, I suppose, the author, though well 
known, was not popular. If you had 
been born a Yankee, you could have sold 
your verses to some magazine or news- 
paper, very likely.” 

“Why a Yankee?” queried Captain 


» Alfred Bulick, drinking. 


“ Because these ingenious people,” Doc- 
tor Kahler replied, “ can pass a wooden 
head or a wooden nutmeg, with equal fa- 
cility, as the first chop, genuine article. 
Ha, ha!’ 

Mr, Bulick didn’t laugh. He was in 
doubt whether to be amused, or offended. 
The liquor began to affect his excellent 
understanding. 

* You should try a prose work, Cap- 
tain,”’ suggested the Jew. 

“1,” responded Alfred, “am at thee 
present time engaged in a profound essay 
in Natural History,—entitled, The Trans- 
Formations, Life, Manners, Customs and 
Habits of the Great, Brown, Gregarious, 
Knife-Taiied Tadpole. But, curse it! 
can’t you talk about yourself some, in- 
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stead of making me the eternal subject of 
remark ?” 

“Certainly,” said the amiable Jew, 
smiling and rubbing his hands; “I’m 
agreeable. What’ll you have concerning 
me ?” ; 

‘** How the mischief comes it, then, that, 
against all precedent, and against all stat- 
utes in this case made and provided, you 
are not keeping a clothing-store, or a 
pawnbroker’s shop ?” 

** Well, my dear, I’ll tell you. You see, 
the old man and me, being in the Old 
Country, had our consciences tyrannised 
over-monstrously. So, poor as we were, 
here we came—as all people have come to 
America from the earliest times—urged 
by religious motives. In New York, the 
old man managed to get an agency to 
establish a branch clothing-store at Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, and thére we post- 
ed to prepare for the goods that were to 
follow. Father hired a house and an 
auctioneer at the same time. When our 
stock arrived it was sold out rapidly to 
the highest bidders. After the last night’s 
sale the old man retired.” 

““To bed, eh?” said Bulick drowsily. 

“Well, no—I think not, In fact, his 
retirement, from then till now, has either 
been so close, or so distant, that I have 
been unable to discover the place of it.” 

“Left you in the lurch,” observed Al- 
fred, waking to take a drink. 


“To be sure. To have divided his pile,* 


you see, would have diminished it by a 
half. The patriarch’s conduct, though, 
hurt my credit, rather. I could get no 
agency, and no clothes. My cash was 
low. So I took to teaching the art and 
mystery of galvanizing base metals. 
Got so much for teaching each village 
jeweler or gunsmith. Got so much gold 
or silver from each, to dissolve for him,— 
which I did, myself disappearing at the 
same time. And so I went on, now at 
one thing, now at another, until I was 
able to take: the world easy, as I now do. 
There it is, Hello, asleep ?” 

“Sleep?” muttered the Captain, half- 
awake. ‘“‘Who’s ’sleep, eh?” You speak 
—to me—eh?” and he tried to bring his 
‘eyes to a steady focus. 
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“Yes,” answered Kahler. “ You 
are three-fifths drunk and _ two-fifths 


sleepy. Rouse up. There’s a rat gnaw- 
ing up there in the wall. 1 hear him 
plain enough—and there’s falling plaster, 
I see, at that break made by our fire- 
wood. And here’s chips,” said he, ap- 
proaching to investigate. ‘‘Cut with a 
knife, too! Hush! let’s listen. Some- 
one in the room above is making through 
the partition for some purpose.” 


The cutting soon ceased. Some one 
walked across the upper room, and after 
a little while walked back. Kahler then 
heard these words almost fiercely pro- 
nounced : 

_ “Thou tool and badge of infamy and 
crime, seek Pluto—down !” 

And immediately thereupon, something 
began its rattling descent inside the hol- 


low wall, With ready hand the Jew 
grasped it as it fell. It was an old iron 
key. 


“Look!” whispered Kahler. But his 


companion was sound asleep,’ 


The Doctor waited awhile, and hearing 

hothing more, he stuffed the hole with 
newspapers and resumed his chair. 
” was his 
decided thought; and then he examined 
the key and meditated. As he looked and 
reflected he pursed his lips, elevated and 
knit his eye-brow8, winked, shook his 
head—finally nodding approbatively and 
smiling sweetly. Whereupon he thrust 
the key into his breeches. Meanwhile, 
the noise that Capt. Alfred Bulick made 
in his drunken slumber had grown too 
fearful to be borne. Seizing him by the 
shoulders, Kahler gave him a tremendous 
shake. 


“Heh!” hiccoughed the sot. 

Another shake fully roused him.— 
Starting up, he vainly endeavoured to 
fold his arms and stand erect simultane- 
ously—contorting his features the while 
into every maudlin expression. 


“ That fellow was not acting, 


“Go to bed, you young buzzard !” said 
the Doctor. 

* An’ a—-an’ a—an’ a, an’ a—an’ a, won’t- 
an’ a won't!” 


“You shall, Sir. Don’t be a fool.” 
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“T’m a goin’, a am—down—-street ! 
Chur-chur-church !” and he staggered 
about for the articles to complete his 
dress. 

“And I’m going to put you out o’ 
this,” said Kahler. ‘ You shan’t stay 
here. Such a hog is a disgrace to the 
room. Leave!” 

ss Not a bit of it! an’ a, an’ a, an’ you 
don’t! Heh Sir? No Sir!” 

“Then don’t you dare to get upon my 
bed,” said the Jew. 

* An’ a—an’ a, an’ a—an’ a think a 
won’t, heh?” and with many an oath the 
wretch flung himself upon the interdicted 
couch, and fell instantly asleep,—surely 
the best fall that could have happened to 
him. 

The Doctor was entirely satisfied, and, 
before assuming his pipe and proceeding 
to further cogitations, he merrily hum- 
med the following song, which is careful- 

ly edited from the only copy extant: 


MONKEY versus DONKEY, 


I, 


O the monkey, the donkey, 
The ring-tailed monkey, 

Rode abroad, one day, 
The long-eared donkey ! 


II. 


The weather calm and warm, 
The gnats and all aswarm— 
Forebodings of a storm, 
As well knew the monkey. 
Chorus.—O the monkey, &c. 


Ill, 


The clouds began to rise, 
And thundered up the skies, 
Full warning tc the wise, 
Of which was the monkey. 
Chorus.—O the monkey, &c. 


IV. ° 


He tried to turn the ass, 

But so it came to pass, 
That there upon the grass, 

Donkey threw the monkey! 
Chorus.—O the monkey, &c. 


v. 


A monstrous stubborn breed ; 
Whene’r he felt his feed, 
He’d neither drive nor lead— 
Naughty little donkey ! 
Chorus.—O the donkey, the donkey, 
The long-eared donkey, 
Bore abroad, one day. 
The ring-tailed monkey! 


VI. 


“The monkey, it is said, 
Now urged the dolt ahead, 
And, straighter than a ged, 
Homeward backed the donkey! 
Chorus—O the donkey, &c. 


Whether this exquisite sonnet bore the 
remotest reference to the Jewish gentle- 
man’s recent contest with Mr. Bulick, is 
left an open question to the intelligent 
reader. 


CHAPTER III. 


Early, Monday, there was a rnmor on 
the streets of a robbery. Later in the 
day it was a current fact that the estab- 
lishment of Yearley & Heffer, dealers in 
gold and silver ware, had been entered 
Saturday night, and goods to a large 
amount carried away. The most valuable 
portion of their stock, however, had for- 
tunately escaped, under the protection of 
an invulnerable safe. It was plain to 
every one who looked, that the burglar or 
burglars had got in by unlocking the 
front door, and retreated with the spoil 
through the rearway. The front door 
was unlocked still, merely held to by a 
weight against it, and the back one was 
unbarred and unbolted, and closed with 
no other fastening than the latch. There 
were plainly to be seen, too, in the back- 
yard, the departing tracks of the robber. 
Here was also found a grey silk cap. Ah, 
that tell-tale name in it! 

Although in momentary expectation of 
it, John Crofts was none the less wretch- 
edly overwhelmed by the coming of a 
policeman. In amaze and an agonv of 
fear and shame, he was carried before a 
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magistrate.” ‘‘The evidence was cap- 
ital,” remarked some one near him. It 
was Kahler, the gambler. “Sure to 
commit him,”—“ it was a clear case,”— 
“could be no doubt,”—“‘a great young 
rascal,—were a few of the opinions free- 
ly expressed around him. 

‘*You are behaving like a guilty per- 
son!” angrily whispered Grinstune, press- 
ing his arm tightly. “I have got you coun- 
sel here; consult with him upon your ex- 
planation of this horrid affair.” But Joho 
Crofts was wholly prostrated. He was 
impotent to do or say anything for him- 
self. Terror and shame had trampled 
down his sense of innocence, Everything 
was in a rush and whirl with him. His 
painful confusion grew, as he thought 
that his room would be searched. They 
would discover where he had dropped 
that key, he knew! All this was weak- 
ness, to be sure, but John Crofts was not 
an impersonation of all the heroic vir- 
tues. 


“‘T believe he has lost his head with his 
cap!” said the attorney, to old Grin- 
stune. ‘ He renders me no assistance in 
the case whatever.” 

Nevertheless, the legal gentleman, with 
watchful and persistive care, guarded 
well the safety of his client. There was 
no dispute as to whose cap had been 
found. But it might have been left there 
by another than young Crofts. The 
tracks had been measured, and the mea- 
sure, now applied, corresponded to the 
very boots that he now had on! | Still, 
somebody else might have worn them 
there,—and there were other boots of that 
size. 

“These things look bad, bad, bad!” 
said his worship. 

There was nothing to oppose appear- 
ances, except the hearty testimony which 
many gave to his excellent character ; 
that be got a good salary from Mr. Grin- 
stune; thathe wasnotextravagant; that his 
father was a wealthy gentleman, promi- 
nent, and much respected in his county. 
Mr. Crofts had left his room-door unsecured 
and by this common neglect he had be- 
come the victim of circumstances and 
another’s guilt. At this stage of pro- 
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ceedings, one who had been examining 
the cap attracted the attention of the 
magistrate to the fact that there was in- 
ternal evidence of it having recently been 
worn by a negro. There was no mistak- 
ing that wool. It seemed as if a close fit 
had pressed the stiff hair, here and there, 
into the very texture of the lining, and 
there, broken from the head, it still re- 
mained. But, the boots —could a negro, 
to whom large feet are so popularly as- 
cribed, have got them on? 

“Your worship,” suggested our hero’s 
lawyer, ‘it is a mistake to suppose that 
negroes have larger feet than other peo- 
ple. Those that run wild and bare-foot 
in the woods may have; but town-bred 
darkies are not remarkable in this re- 
spect. Besides, they ought not to be 
judged by their shoes—for we would seem 
“to have great, clumsy feet, if others 
bought for us. Negroes, too, in winter 
especially, have a way of thickly swath- 
ing their feet in flannel and other rags. 
I, Sir, will undertake to produce here, 
within an hour, a hundred negroes, fully 
grown, who can wear those boots with 
ease,” 

Ilis justiceship considered for some 
moments. 


? 


“Upon the whole,” said he, at length, 
‘though I might commit him on the evi- 
dence, I will not. The facts proved, look 
ugly and suspicious, but—you can go 
young man. I’m sorry for you—you are 
discharged.” 

John Crofts scarcely felt relieved at 
this dismissal, save that it allowed him to 
go to his room, where old Brooks withgan 
officer soon brought every black person 
about his hotel. 


“Mr. Crofts,” said Brooks with warmth, 
“T feel to blame in this matter. Some 
o’my niggers, in my own house, have 
got you into this sad scrape. Blast ye!” 
cried he to the blacks, “stand around 
here and let is see you! Now, which of 
you came here Saturday night and bor- 
rowed a cap and a pair 0’ boots to rob in? 
The work was so dirty, 1 suppose, you 
thought it would ruin your own clothes! 
Who did it? Answer me, ye villains, so 
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I can pitch the right one out this win- 
* dow!” 

Strange to say, this last inducement 
was not sufficient to prevent a general 
protestation of not-guilty. Each—and all 
at once—began a voluble statement, in 
detail, of all his goings, comings and 
doings on the said Saturday night,—each 
one who acknowledged to have gone out 
at all, having, by singular coincidence, 
directed his steps in a course the very 
opposite to that in which stood the ,store 
of Yearley & Heffer. And they were all 
unanimous in thaavowal, that they would 
rather stand in their own shoes than in 
any other body’s boots, unbeknowins, 
The number of Bibles that they fervently 
desired to be brought up immediately, 
for the purpose of swearing, would have 
disfurnished all the missionary societies 
and all the religious depots of books, and 
left a sinful world in spiritual darkness, 

‘** Let me have your boots awhile, Mr. 
Crofts,” said Brooks. “I'll find the 
rogue, or burst; and I’ll make him set 
you all right, or 1’ll eat him—that’s what 
Ill do! Here, you, Cato—you wait on 
this room ?” ‘ 

“Yas, Sar; an’ ef I’s to ketch any 
yuther nigger acomin’ in here, it’s skin 
7im, I would! Le’me ’tend to ’im, Sar, 
when yer find ’im!” 

“Hush your jaw, and try this boot,” 
said his master. 

But the boot was a trap that’ Cato 
either wouldn’t or couldn’t put his foot 
in. With Brooks and the policeman to 
help, it took in only his toes. It slipt 
upon the next one who tried, though ! 

“You'd as well own up!” exclaimed 
his master, collaring him. 

“You are too fast, may be,” interposed 
the officer. ‘ Let’s try further,” 

And behold, there were in the whole 
crowd three fellows who could get on the 
boot, notwithstanding their evident desire 
not to do so. 

“Tt’s one of ’em !” swore Brooks. 

It was totally impossible to procure 
the slightest acknowledgment from either 
of the suspected trio. They announced 
it as a fact, peculiar to their pedal ex- 
tremities, that God had made them— 
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otherwise they would not have got in the 
boot. Brooks’ threats were. futile, and 
the promises to which he then resorted 
were equally so. He had to give it up. 

That afternoon: Cato brought John 
Crofts a note. 


“ Brooks’, No. 18. 

“ Dear Sir,—My acquaintance with 
you is extremely slight, I having seen 
you, to know you, for the first time, at 
your examination to-day. But your mis- 
fortunes have awakened an interest in 
me which I cannot suppress, and I here- 
with tender my sympathy, and any aid 
that I can afford you in your distress. 
Though unknown to you, [ have a key to 
your attention and confidence, and I beg 
that you will allow me to see you in 
your room, or that you will come to mine, ° 
this evening, early after tea. You can 
send a verbal answer by the boy. 

* Yours very truly, 
*« PLuto.” 


“Who stays in number eighteen t ” 
asked Crofts. 

“Mister Kahler an’ Mister Bulick, 
Sar,” replied Cato. 

“Where is it?” | 

* Jest right under uv yer, Sar.” 

Key—Pluto—the room just under! 

“Tell the one who sent you, that I'll 
come,’ said he. 

Kahler and Bulick were in their apart- 
ment when Cato carried the response of 
Crofts to the note. 

“ All right,” said Kahler; 
negro disappeared. 

“What hifalutin was it,” asked Cap- 
tain Alfred Bulick, ‘that you were tel- 
ling’ me that he said, as he pitched down 
the key ?” 

*Thou tool and badge of infamy and 
crime, seek Pluto—down!” repeated Dr. 
Kahler. 

“And it obeyed orders, didn’t it?” 
queried Bulick. 

“ Well, it came to me, as straight as an 
arrow,” laughed the gambler, compla- 
cently. 

sa From being a mythological person- 
age,” said Bulick, “it sought his nearest 
real representative.” 


and the 
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“‘ Such talents as yours, Captain,” sar- 
castically retorted Kahler, “ ought not to 
be wasted in petty pursuits. You should 
let your light shine, nor hide it under a 
bushel, nor under a quart-pot !” 

“Cursed if you aint like the harp that 
bears your name,” swore the Captain. 
“You’ve got but one note, and it’s me, 
me, me, forever !” 

“On account of my affection for you, 
my dear!” coolly rejoined the Doctor. 
“If I was not your friend, you know,” 
he added, meaninyly, “I might say things 
behind your back. But—to change the 
subject—you say you don’t know any- 
thing about this Crofts?” 

“T only know him by sight.” 

“They proved him a young saint, 
almost, at the ’squire’s to-day. But, not- 
withstanding, if I had shown the key and 
told my story, he would hardly have got 
off. I’ve no doubt that that key opened 
Yearley & Heffer’s door.” 

“Do you think he did it, Doctor ?” 

“Well, no. He looked guilty enough 
before the justice—done up, crushed. 
That was fright, and shame, and weak- 
ness, though, I think.” 

“What do you propose to do in regard 
to him?” inquired Bulick. 

‘‘T withheld my testimony this morn- 
ing out of regard for him,” said Kahler, 
“but what course to pursue in regard ¢o 
him,*will be shaped by circumstances, 
His daddy’s rich—and there’s his salary.” 

“The main chance!” ejaculated the 
Captain. 

“Yes, my dear, the main chance. 
Whatever you do, always keep that in 
view. The dollar, the bright, silver dol- 
lar, is the only star that wise men ste in 
any direction. It is both morning and 
evening star, and the true star of empire, 
Ah, I recollect when I thought the eagle 
upon it was a pheehix! Counterfeits 
used to be passed upon me in my sleep, 
and, as I attempted to clutch them, they 
would change of themselves into nothing. 
That was the night-mare,—but cash, 
since then, has brought-more pleasant 
visions, and made the mare go. Yes, I’m 
well acquainted with the dollar now, and 
am always ‘at home’ to its ring.” 
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“Man,” sententiously observed Cap- 
tain Bulick, ‘‘ man, like the eagle, capa- 
ble of skyward flights, keeps his eye upon 
the earth and stoops to carrion !’” 

“‘ Well-rounded,” said Kahler. ‘“ But, 
mind you, Captain, to round a sentence 
does not necessarily-keep it from being 
flat.” 

“T’m aware of it. 
precious dollar is both.” 

“‘ Ah, its value, you see,” replied Kah- 
ler, ‘arises because of the scarcity of 
the coin,—a thing that cannot be said in 
favour of the sentences that resemble it.” 

*‘ Speaking of flats,” said Bulick; “is 
this Crofts one of ’em?” 

“‘ Rather, I should say,” answered the 
Jew; “else, supposing him innocent, he 
would-have out with his whole story to- 
day.” 

““He may have remedied that, or may 
do it!” 

“No fear of it—not a bit. Having kept 
so close till after the examination, he’ll 
hardly be more open about it now.” 

** After all, to have told it would have 
jugged him.” 

“Very likely—for awhile,” responded 
the gambler. ‘“ Buta full statement, as 
far as he knew, must have given some 
clew to the real criminal. I believe 1 
already know who he is.” 

“Who? How?” 

“That prime rascal that was here just 
now—Cato. There was nigger wool in 
the cap, you: know; and he waits on 
Crofts.” 

“ Egad, then,” exclaimed Bulick, “a 
sight of the key ought to startle him! 
Let’s try the experiment on him?” 

“ Agreed!” assented Kahler. “ Ring 
the bell for him.” 

When the boy came, the Jew, request- 
ing him to draw nigh, suddenly presented 
the key right under his eyes. The negro 
‘sprang back in an alarmed manner. 

“‘Hi, Sar! O, Sar! ef yer please, 
Sar! don’t Sar!’ he cried. ‘ W’y,” he 
added with a laugh, “ it’s a key,—an’ ef 
I didn’t thought it was a pistle, l’rea 
nigger! Ha, ha, ha!” 

‘* Never saw it before, eh, Cato?” asked 
Kahler. 


And yet your 
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“T’ve saw a many yold key, Sar,” re- 
plied he, examining it very critically, and 
then throwing his looks towards the ceil- 
ing as if for reflection ; ‘an’ I’se juber- 
ous I kev seed it somewhar, sometime or 
ruther.” 

“Let us see your tongue, 
Bulick. Cato put it forth. 

“Why, I’m afraid you are not honest, 
Cato,” continued the Captain; ‘‘ you’ve 
got no hair on your tongue, nor in the 
palms of your hands !” 

“That’s on account o’ the work an’ 
the talkin’ I hev to do, Sar.” 

‘“* Where were you Saturday night, my 
boy ?” qheried the Jew. 

‘‘T was a coon huntin’ over ther river, 
Sar; an’ I’se sorry fer it—kase, some 
black raskil come that night to Mister 
Crofts’ room an’ actilly tuck, he did, 
Mass John’s coat, an’ cap an’ boots, to 
go a stealin’ in; an’ ef I’d ha’ bin home 
all night, Sar, I don’t think it could ha’ 
happened, Sar.” 

* “Very likely!” said Kahler. ‘ That’s 
all—you can go.” 

They had made nothing out of Cato. 

“A ready rascal!” remarked the Doc- 
tor, when the boy was gone, ‘ No mat- 
ter; it is better for us that the real burg- 
lar shofld not be found.” 

“Td like to know what game you are 
going to play against this Crofts,—so I’d 
see how to manage my cards,” said Bu- 
lick, a, 

“ Bluff!” was the laconic and mean- 
ing answer. 

“Anything for the money!” was the 
Captain’s comment. 

“*T wonder such a handsome fellow as 
you are, have not married rich before 
now,” observed the Jew. “Why don’t 
you do it ?” ' 

-“T have come near it several times, 
but the devil always interfered and broke 
up the match.” 

““On account of matches being made 
in heaven, I suppose. Still the old fellow 
ought to let his. ward have a wealthy 
wife.” 

“Women,” said Captain Alfred Bu- 
lick, “ women are such fools! When they 
might get men of spirit and sense, they 
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almost invariably prefer to marry pup- 
pies !” : 

“Well,” laughed the Jew, provok- 
ingly, “that’s better than going to the 
dogs with some folks—aint it ?” 

Mr. Bulick did not reply, save by the 
assumption of an air of the most lofty 
contempt. Soon after, these two worthy 
gentlemen strolled forth to billiards and 
whiskey. * ; 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Your coat had been used, too—had 
it?” asked Dr. Kahler of John Crofts. 
The latter, according to engagement, had 
been with the Doctor and his friend Bu- 
lick for some time. 

** No, not that Iam aware of,” was the 
answer ; “ but, as I tell you, the key was 
in the breast-pocket of it.” 

“Where did I get the idea that the coat 
was taken, also?” mused the Jew, look- 
ing at the captain. 

““Impossible to say!” replied that 
young man, with a knowing wink. 

“Of course, you had mentioned nothing 
about your coat to any body ?” inquired 
the Jew. : 

“ Certainly not,” said Crofts. ‘‘I have 
told nothing to any one, except to you and 
your friend here.” 

** And your boots were wet, you say ?” 

“Yes, very; and even the legs of them 
were so.” 

“It’s very likely your coat was worn,” 
continued Kahler, ‘‘as the key was in i. 
I have a curiosity to see it.” 

“It is up stairs,” said John Crofts, 
**T have not had it on, but for only a few 
moments Sunday morning, since Satur- 
day night.” 

Let us go up and look at it,” sugges- 
ted Bulick. 

They found the coat, from the waist 


down, possessed of that peculiar stiffness’ 


and roughness which cloth has after hav- 
ing «been wet. A letter in one of the 
back pockets bore every evidence of hav- 
ing been in water. The blotted writing 


was in the delicate hand of a lady. 


“A fair correspondent,” said Kahler! 
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‘‘The more wonder you did not discover 
all this before.” ¢ 

“T was so disturbed, as I told you,” 
rejoined Crofts, putting the letter care- 
fully away, “ that I scarcely recollected 
or noticed anything.” 

He was not in a much more collected 
statenow. Kahler and his friend looked 
at the hole under the engraving, and then 
took seats. . Por 

“Taking all the facts into considera- 
tion,” said Doctor Kahler, ‘‘ your silence 
about them—your endeavoring to conceal 
the key, beyond all search—and your re- 
mark, which I accidentally overheard,— 
your position is extremely unfortunate 
and unhappy.” 

“A jury,” added Bulick, “ couldn’t 
hesitate under such an overwhelming 
weight of circumstances !” 

‘A jury mustn’t know them !” respon- 
ded Kahler. ‘It would be ruinous, be- 
fore the true man is cornered and caugbt. 
And, while we and Mr. Crofts are friends, 
the secret will be kept.” 

When they withdrew, they left their 
intended victim almost entirely unnerved. 
However, after a gloomy revery, he arose 
with a sigh and got the materials for 
writing. The first words that.-he penned 
were, ‘“‘ My dear Lucy.” ‘When he had 
concluded the epistle, he backed it to 
“Miss Luey Heywude”—-showing that 
the lady was hardly his sister. Llere, 
amidst much tender nonsense, he gave in 
as gay a manner as he could assume, an 
account of his recent experiences. It was 
the last letter she was to receive from him 
for a time ! 

‘‘T am sure now,” said the Doctor to 
Bulick, as they went away, “ that it was 
Cato. Else, how did he know about the 
coat ?” 

“* Exactly,” replied Bulick. ‘I recol- 
Ject well that the black scamp said, that 
coat, cap and boots had been stolen.” 

“With all his readiness, he was not 
sharpenough. As for Crofts,” continued 
the gambler, ‘‘I am certain of him. His 
weak points are very usual ones, and 


very easily managed Weare in his inti- 


mate confidence, and he is ours !”’ 
The truth of the last assertion was evi- 
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dent before long. The imposed intimacy 
had its legitimate results. His acquaint- 
ances grew cool and fell off, as they re- 
marked it. His showed 
signs of late hours spent in dissipation. 
Old Grinstune, driven wild by his clerk’s 


altered mien 


frequent failures to come soon, so raved 
that Crofts quithim abruptly. Not blind 
to the course he was pursuing, nor blind 
to the ill character of his new compan- 
ions,——it was his fatal weakness not to be 
able to turn and leave them, And so he 
went on: the very consequences of his 
conduct, indeed, seeming to urge him 
downward with force. He 
was conscious that he was giving point to 
suspicion by his bebavior, but he had too 
much fear of the developments that Kah- 
Jer and Bulick could make, to break with 
them. His only hope was that the burg- 
lar would soon be found. 

“The way of the world!” cursed the 
Doctor. ‘‘ You get under a little cloud 
and they shun you. Let’em go!” 

“They think it’s going to rain mill; 
stones, right away,” swore the Captain. 
* Let ’em go, I say, too! The selfish 
wretches !” ' 

“If they expected a shower of grind- 
stones,” said the Doctor, “ they might be 
prevailed on to stay, as each has his axe 
to grind !” 

** Behold it drawn around”—began Bu- 
lick. 

“ None o’ that!” interrupted the Jew. 
“We prefer to let your verses, like their 
subject, be imaginary lines. Quote Shaks- 
peare. 


cumulative 


‘Sweet are the uses of adversity ; 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Yet wears a precious jewel in his head.’ ” 


“This particular adversity, though,” 
laughed Bulick, “ couldn’t be content 
with jewels. It wears watches and 
spoons, and such !” 

John Crofts listened, and shuddered in 
his helplessness, 

“Let us drink to the speedy eapture 
and conviction of the real offender !” ex- 
claimed Kahler. 

“Yes!” cried Crofts energetically, pour- 
ing himself a glass of brandy and drink- 
ing it off. 
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“« And here’s hoping old Grinstune will 
find somebody that will get up soon 
enough o’ mornings to catch him nap- 
ping !’’ said Alfred. ; 

“You should apply to him for the va- 
eant post, Captain,” said the Jew. “ Vil 
recommend you |” 

“ Burn the tiresome business! I would 
not have it at any price.” 

“ A sad loss to commerce!” ejacula- 
ted the Doctor. “But genius, genius, 
will not confine itself to the irksome rou- 
tine of regular employment. The num- 
_ ber of young men that 1 know, who could 
if they would—-but won’t—is astonish- 
ingly large. Elevated minds take to 
whiskey, too, like ducks to water. At 
first, like the famous Captain Cottle, they 
are 


‘ All for love, and a leetle for the bottle ;’ 


and under the double inspiration they 
make rhymes in praise of their special 
Seraphinas. The special Seraphinas are 
hugely tickled by talents so well directed, 
until they learn that the devotion of the 
flattering poets is enjoyed in equal degree 
by the bottle. Then are the ingenious 
lovers incontinently discarded by the spe- 
cial Seraphinas—who, though gay girls 
and by no means angels, are yet sensible 
enough. This fortunate misfortune falls 
most opportunely upon the promising 
youths—who, by this time, have become 
so intemperate that they rejoice at any 
excuse for it. Broken hearts, despising 
humanity, concentrate their affections 
upon the bottle. Vulgag pursuits they 
scorn, and following their fine, high in- 
stincts, they get sublimely drunk. They 
could if they would—but they won’t! 
Ah, these eccentricities of genius !” sigh- 
ed Kahler, taking a drink of whiskey, 

“We will conclude these services by 
singing the following hymn!” said Bu- 
lick, who had heard the Doctor with man- 
ifest impatience. ‘“Tohear you, one can 
easily understand why you are called 
Doctor.” 

“Bah! yes,” rejoined the Jew. “D. 
D.—nothing less. Had it conferred one 
night immediately after an affecting fu- 
neral discourse over a recently deceased 
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oyster. Most people less worthy of it 
than an oyster. Aint good for food, and 
there’s too many of ’em. <A> bloody bat- 
tle’s a blessing. + Hello! Crofts,” he con- 
tinued, “I’ll wager, now, you are think- 
ing of her who wrote that letter we found 
in your coat-pocket.” 

‘‘[ won’t take the bet, short!y answer- 
ed our hero. 

“Weren’t hér warm words cooled by 
their bath ?” asked Buliek. 

“Will you change the subject, sir?” 
hotly responded Crofts. 

“ Ah, yes,” interposed Kahler. “ We'll 
make it general. And how charmingly 
do women write! ILow simply and how 
tenderly !” 

‘*‘ All their productions seem intended 
for babies,” said Alfred. 

“On account of the motherly instincts 
of the fair authoresses. All the women 
write since the fashion was set in Paris, 
They take to the pen just as they do to 
crinoline ; and, of course, they all write 
in the latest style. Their pieces are all 
from the same mill, as their bonnets are 
from the same milliner. Charming uni- 
formity |” 

‘“T wohder if their mill is driven by 
steam—or water,” said Bulick. 

“ By neither, wholly, my dear,” replied 
Kahler—“ the moving power is miix-and- 
water. 

** And one-horse, at that, I should say!” 
said the Captain. 

(The intelligent reader wil comprehend 
that the heretical sentiments uttered by 
these disreputable characters, are not to 
be attributed to the author,—who here 
emphatically disclaims them.) 

“O no,” responded the jew; “ the sol- 
itary horse power is the patent right of 
one G. P. R. James, who keeps constant- 
ly on duty. Let us drink to the full suc- 
cess of the literary ladies !” 

“T can’t see bow men who have had 
mothers, can talk as you two do,” remon- 
strated John Crofts. 

‘“*T have had one mother,” said Kahler, 
“‘and she was a woman!” 

“ And I,” asserted Bulick. ‘“ And the 
stupid admiration of women is a childish 
prejudice that one outgrows. Egad, it’s 
hard to tell which most effectually opens 
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a fellow’s eyes—to be discarded, or to be 
accepted !” 

‘*For my part,” asserted the Doctor, 
‘*T have an infinite respect for the sex— 
even including widows (provided they are 
rich) who set their captivating caps. I 
am exceedingly impressible—I am!” 

“«* Bevare o’ vidders, Sammy !’” quo- 
ted Bulick, from the elder Weller.— 
“Meanwhile the cards are idle,” he sug- 
gested. ‘ 

“So they are,” said Dr. Kahler, pick- 
ing them up from the table, where they 
had lain during the conversation. “ What 
shall it be ?” , 

“‘ Anything for passing the time,”’ said 
Crofts. 

The fleecing progressed finely ! 


CHAPTER Y. 


A month was gone since the burglary ; 
and still the perpetrator of that deed re- 
mained unarrested. Their attention drawn 
especially to thé negroes of Brooks’ Ho- 
tel, the police had used an incessant and 
active vigilance in vain. . They had not 
been able to discover, in any direction, 
one article of the stolen goods. The sus- 
pected Cato and his colored confreres had 
been closely watched, but they gave no 
indications to assist the search. Who- 
ever the rogue, he was abundantly cau- 
tious; and it really began to appear as if 
the reward offered by Yearley & Heffer 
would remain forever unearned. 

The Jew and Bulick, meantime, had 
actively prosecuted their designs on our 
hero. Aided by the sad influences of 
circumstances, they had pushed him on 
in intemperate courses, had won his 
money, and, wielding the old iron key in 
terror, had almostereduced him to an un- 
resisting state of despair. Still, he had 
made a stand against them, and to-day 
the two scoundrels, alone in'their room, 
were discussing it. 

“A poor, paltry five hundred, or so!” 
exclaimed Kahler, scornfully. 

‘‘For a month’s hard labor, at that!” 
said the indignant Captain. © 

‘‘We must have more!” affirmed the 
Doctor with an oath. “His cursed scru- 


ples must give way before the fears that 
we have cultivated.” 

“ Burn him!” swore Bulick. “What's 
a good name worth if you don’t put it to 
notes? What’s the use of a daddy if you 
don’t apply to him for funds? What's 
both, if you don’t borrow around? His 
conscience |” 

“Bah!” ejaculated the Jew. “ As for 
his conscience, it is an admirable provi- 
sion of nature that the most tender 
things, especially when exposed, most 
rapidly become hard.” 

‘“‘T hear some one coming,” interrupt- 
ed Bulick. “Speak of the ass, say the 
French, and you behold his ears !” 

“Ah, glad to se you,” said Kahler to 
to John Crofts,as_ .elatter entered. ‘““‘We 
were just speaking of the ass.” 

“Which undoubtedly I am!” Crofts 
rejoined bitterly. 

“Oh, no, that’s as you may act. We 
had just mentioned the animal so noted 
for his ears. Ile’s quite a historical cha- 
racter, I assure you. In sacred history, 
under Balaam’s saddle, he is said to have 
spoken; and in profane annals, it is 
stated that Bacchus, being on a spree and 
naturally desirous of seeing the elephant, 
mounted the ass and put for India. The 
Indians were. so uncivilized as not to like 
a drunken visitor; so they gathered in 
force to prevent his progress, whereupon 
the ass opened his mouth and brayed, 
and the sound so astonished the natives, 
both quadruped and biped, that they 
forthwith took to flight. Not the only 
one of his kind that has distinguished 
himself in battle! ILow is the money 
market, Crofts?” 

“Tight, as far as it concerns me,” was 
the brief response. 

“ Ah, a bad habit, that, in the money 
market!” said the Jew. ‘‘ Men in that 
inebriate condition are usually free with 
their cash, but this market then buttons 
up its pockets as it staggers off, and won’t 
give two coppers to close the eyes of a 
defunct nigger. But you, my deqr, have 
resources which it is sheer folly not to 
apply to instantly.” 

“TI know what you mean,” said the 
unhappy youth—‘‘ but you have my an- 
swer. I will not, I will not, I will not!” 
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“ Damnable iteration!” quoted Kah- 
ler. ‘‘ But, you surely do not mean it. 
How unfilial not to have recourse to 
the Major in your pecuniary difficul- 
ties. Then there are many who would 
be glad to accommodate the son of the 
Major. Your dire impecuniosity afilicts 
me, and likewise the Captain. We would 


assist you if we could, but our poverty, 


forbids.” 

“ Wait till I ask your assistance, Sir!” 
replied Crofts. ‘ You two, taking every 
advantage of my position and your own, 
have so dogged and worried me, that I 
am driven headlong to ruin—bankrupt 
in purse and reputation! My stupid in- 
decision has been but your too inefficient 
ally |” 

“Bah! my dear—shall we refund the 
money we have won?” 

“No!” was the indignant answer to 
the insulting interrogation. 

‘“‘ As for your reputation, have we not 
shielded it by our silence? Shall we 
speak out, and involve you more hope. 
lessly ?” 

“No, no!” cried the helpless and 
wretched young man. 

“You perceive, then,” the gambler 
went on, “that you have spoken too has- 
tily. While so many have deserted, we 
have stood by you. We have endeavour- 
ed to divert your melancholy to the best 
of our ability. To that end cards have 
been introduced, and, to make the game 
interesting, bets were made, which you, 
in the fortune of war, lost, and we won. 
Well, after ali, you are ungrateful! You 

impugn our honour,” said this incarna- 
' tion of impudence, “and insult us,—we 
who, by keeping your secret, may have 
laid ourselves liable to the charge of com- 
pounding a felony.” 

‘* By the Lord, that’s serious !” inter- 
jected Captain Bulick. 

‘* Yes,” continued Kahler, “ and it be- 
comes us to consider whether we had not 
better wash our hands of it immediately. 
As friends, it is all right. But as ene- 
mies—every one for himself! You can’t 
stay in town without money, Crofts ; and 
we can’t allow you to leave without rid- 
ding ourselves of this key in a satisfac- 
tory manner. Come, we’ll go onas usual!” 
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* T wish I knew what to do!” said the 
distressed Crofts. ‘Bat I know very 
well what I should not do. I am deter- 
mined not to raise any funds by the me- 
thods you wish me to,—funds that I am 
conscious would soon be exhausted by the 
same means that have so rapidly swal- 
lowed up all my honest earnings and sav- 
ings with Mr. Grinstune !” 

“You are bent on your own destruction, 
I see,” said the Jew, drawing forth the old 
iron key. ‘* Are we friends or enemies ? 
You are to decide. Now choose your 
course. This key will lock a prison’s 
door upon you—a disgraced man, how- 
ever innocent! Shall’ we be foes or 
friends ?—say ! 

“OQ God!” ejaculated Crofts, bowing 
his face between his hands, and shedding 
burning tears of impotent agony. The 
two men eyed him pitilessly. But the 
invocation to Him who controls the issues 
of all events, had not been made in vain. 
A rap at the door—and Cato entered. 

‘“*Gentl’m’n in No, 10’s—-a rer—desir- 
ing uv to see Mister Crofts,” said the ne- 
gro, “immejently. Card, Sar,” and the 
boy departed. 

Crofts glanced at the card, and directly 
hurried away, dropping the pasteboard 
as he went. Bulick picked it up. 

“ Major Crofts!” said he in alarm. 

“‘He here!” cried the alarmed gam- 
bler, looking at-the card. ‘I’m afraid 
the game’s played out, my dear! We 
must scad |” 

Our hero found his father i in No. 10— 
kind, but cold. 

**We had heard nothing from you for 
a month,” said Major Crofts. “I thought 
it strange, and your mother was uneasy. 
You had failed, too, to send, it seems, 
your tri-weekly missives to Miss Hey- 
wude—alarming her also. She came over 
and showed your last letter to your moth- 
er, and I was told the contents. Of course 
I hastened down here as fast as possible, 
to learn what was amiss.” 


John Crofts immediately made a clean. 


breast of it to his father. 

“These things must not remain con- 
cealed a moment longer!” said the prompt 
and sensible old gentleman. 

Happy results instantly ensued upon 
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the Major’s wise action. Jone, the bar- 
keeper, well remembered that on the 
morning after the burglary Cato had im- 
portuned him fora glass of whiskey, al- 
leging that he had got wet in the swamps, 
on a’coon hunt, the. previous night, A 
like story had been told in the kitchen, 
to aceount for his damp breeches and his 
chattering teeth. “This, aiding suspicions 
engendered from the first, clearly con- 
nected him with the wet coat and boots. 
Further inyestigation developed the fact 
that he had caught no ’coons—and, in- 
deed, had not been- over the river at all 
that night. The rascal felt himself dis- 
covered, and therefore readily confessed, 
in hope that his punishment might be 
mitigated thereby. He had got wet by 
falling into the stable-well, in which he 
had sunk most of,the plunder. He got 
on the boots, now, even without help. As 
negroes are wont to do, he had purloined 


the vesture that he might appear more 
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lovely in the eyes of his dusky. sweet. 
heart, whom he visited preliminarily to 
more serious business, and with whom he 
remained until the hour for action had 
arrived. 

For his manifold wickedness Cato jour- 
neyed to more Southern lands, 

And the Jew and Bulick, seized amidst 
their preparations for flight, and convict- 
ed in their conspiracy of a high crime 
and misdemeanor, were put in ‘‘ durance 
vile.” The philosophic Kahler, it is well 
to say, does not bear corfinement so equa- 
nimically as the unphilosophie Captain. 
The Jew wanders no more! . 

After all these things, John Crofts 
went joyfully home, bearing with him the 
key once so dreaded. Since then he and 
Lucy Heywude are married. In course 
of time little Heywude Croftses will view 
with awe, and learn, as their father did, 
a lesson of wisdom from The Old Iron 
Key! 





THE BATTLE OF AYETTA. 


The battle of Ayetta was gained by the British Legion under Sir George De Lacey 


Evans, over the Spanish Carlists ; 


it was fought under the walls of San Sebastian, at the 


siege of which, the Duke of Wellington, when fighting against Napoleon, lost twelve 


thousand of the flower of his army. 


While the battle raved 


fiercest the British war- 


steamer Phenix entered the port and opened her fire on the town, turning the scale of 


Victory. 
its historical accuracy is vouched for by 


The following poem was written shortly afterwards by an officer of the 


Legion ; 
An Evyg-WITvNEss oF THE BATTLE. 


The clock had struck the midnight hour 


By San Sebastian’s war-worn tower; 


When eyes awakened from repose 


That ne’er again in sleep would close; 


And soon was heard from street to street 


The hurried tread of busy feet; 


While glittering in the lamp’s pale light 


Shone burnished arms and trappings bright, 


Of warriors mustering rapidly. 


No drum was heard, no bugle sound, 


To call the gathering bands around ; 


No chieftain’s voice the silence broke, 


No warrior to his comrade spoke, 
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But through the ranks from man to man 


Their orders in low whispers ran— 

While wrathfu) foemen watching stood 

With lighted match in fearless mood, 
Anticipating victory. 


A triple line of trenches crowned 

The formidable heights around ; 

Where mould’ring in the blood-stained clay 

Twelve thousand British warriors lay, 

The victims of that struggle slain, 

Which broke the Gallic yoke of Spain. 

There, deemed the brigand Carlist band, 

Their rebel ranks could proudly stand, 
And vanquish English Chivalry. 


Now, onward to the conflict drew 

The loyal host in order due, 

With silent march and noiseless tread 

Along the foeman’s line they spread, 

And ere their daring feat was known 

Their arms before the watch-fires shone, 

Then burst one terrific peal, 

The cannon’s roar and clash of steel, 
And war-cry of the soldiery. 


Then sword and shot fell thick and fast, 

But soon the foremost line was passed, 

While shouts and dying groans arose, 

And blood was mingled of friends and foes. 

Then, Basque met Basque to try the fate 

Of arms—in old and deadly hate, 

While Britons, with less ranc’rous ire, 

Dashed onward through surrounding fire, 
And battled with tlhe bayonet. 


And thus with fury raged the fight— 
Obscurely broke the morning light 
Though lowering clouds that scarce revealed 
The horrors of the battle-field ; 
Yet faster through the misty haze 
Then flashed the musket’s deathful blaze, 
And mangled forms of slaughtered men 
Were seen in dusky clusters then 

Around the foeman’s batteries. 


Yet conquest seemed not nearly won, 

Nor half the deadly tumult done, 

For higher rose—and stronger yet 

Redoubt, and trench, and parapet, 

From whence with sure and rapid aim, 

Death, through the British columns came; 

Yet wavered not that hardy band, 

Nor shamed for once its native land, 
Amidst the frightful butchery. 
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With fearless brow and scorn of life 
They bore the long unequal strife ; 


It seemed as hope the more withdrew, 


Their ardour and devotion grew ; 


When, suddenly from sea and shore 


Burst forth the matchless cannon’s roar. 


And parapet and battlement 
The flashing red artillery rent, 
And conquest crowned their bravery. 


Then came the last dire struggle on, 
The shattered works were stormed and won ; 
Then sword met sword, and bay’net’s clash 
Was mingled with the cannon’s crash— 
The gory trench was choked with dead 
E’en lost and beat the feoman fled ; 
Then—sounded far through earth and sky 
One joyful, long, triumphant cry, 

Of England and of Victory! 





A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 
A SKETCH IN FIVE TABLEAUX. 


CHAPTER I. 


“Rura mihi et rigui placeant im vallibus 
amnes.”” 


You have doubtless experienced that 
mysterious delight one feels when at 4 
a. m., or some other hour equally excru- 
ciating, you hear the dread tap, tap, at 
your door, more terrific than the knock- 
ing which so unseasonably interrupted 
the virtuous indignation of Macbeth, sub- 
sequent to his unpleasant disposal of that 
trusting, though estimable monarch, Rex 
Duncan. Or if you are obtuse to extra- 
neous noise, the pleasant shake by which 
your commerce with Morpheus is dis- 
turbed, and the information given with 
such intense gusto, that: “Its time to git 
up ef you don’ wont de cars to leave 
you,”’—by-a sable personage, who, if you 
are nervous and operatic, presents to your 
disturbed and feeble mind, visions of a 
burlesque ethiopian Bertram. All this I 
repeat is agreeable—moreover when after 


having been severally defeated in what 
you idiotically imagine sundry ingenious 
devices, by which you seek to impress 
that dread monitor that you will be up 
directly and that he has mistaken the 
hour, a fact which you are eminently 
fitted to judge of, as he happens to hold in 
his hand the alarm cleck carefully ad- 
justed by yourself the previous evening, 
and which has scarcely ceased vibrating 
from the shock of that epilectic convul- 
sion into which it has been thrown in its 
endeavours to arouse you to a sense of 
your situation, you are at last roused 
from your bed and hurried to your bath 
tub, which, like the diver, you recklessly 
plunge into regardless of consequences, 
and immediately emerge from, more dead 
than alive; ugh! Let us, if you please, 
pass over this scene. I take the plan of 
other novelists and request the reader to 
draw a curtain over this woe which beg- 
gars description. We will not enter into 
the mysteries of the toilet; the adjust- 
ment of the shirt that won’t button and 
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the collar that snaps your numbed and 
useless nails. Don’t tell me that there is 
no just retribution in this world for sins 
committed in the flesh, if you have never 
been to a supper party at night and been 
obliged to leave next morning by an early 
train. Such were my impressions, and I 
have had no cause to change them, when 
on a cool day in the latter part of Octo- 
ber, A. D., 18-—, I arrayed myself to pay 
a visit to some country cousins and 
friends, (not always the same thing by 
the bye,) with whom I had long promised 
myself the pleasure of some weeks domes- 
tication. And to avoid a description of 
my sufferings pro tem., and likewise to 
come to some sort of understanding with 
you, my public, I may as well take this 
opportunity of stating who the very volu- 
ble personage may be, that, thus so 
abruptly bursts upon you with a chapter. 
I am then, or have been as it were the 
day before yesterday, a young man, 
essentially a young man, for Iam redo- 
lent of segar smoke and eau de cologne, 
play billiards, wear peg-tops and sneer at 
snobs, At the time I now refer to, I had 
just returned from Europe, after a couple 
of years sojourn in that quaint village, 
the metropolis of Gaul. There I had ac- 
quired a proficiency for which I have 
since been justly celebrated, in slang 
French, massée shots and Celarius’ deux 
temps. My wardrobe was likewise of 
Pool’s choicest selection, and altogether 
I was, perhaps, as good a dancer and 
with a better constitution than the maj- 
ority of the species,.i. e., puppies, genus 
pug, to which I indisputably belonged. 
To proceed: I had just arrived in my 
native city, not a thousand miles distant 
from this, and, not having entered 
with a bundle on my shoulder and a 
pea-jacket on my back, I don’t remember 
to have indulged in any, melodies du pays, 
which I presume it was seemly to do on 
the occasion of my advent. On the con- 
trary, I came in along with many others, 
through a street of considerable extent, 
but no wondrous loveliness, and being 
very dusty and unpleasant generally. I 
bundled myself and my portable impedi- 
menta, into a hack, and entered the abode 
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of my ancestors in an exceedingly com- 
mon place manner. I dare say I was not 
less glad to see to my home people, my 
lares and penates, because I did not burst 
into a flood of tears on my father’s neck, 
thereby proving exceedingly detrimental 
to his spotless linen nor indulge in like 
absurdities. The Arabian monosyllable 
bosh ! applies to these watering-pot exhi- 
bitions, in my humble opinion. A shake 
of the hand and “ glad to see you home 
my boy!” was all that passed, but we 
understood each other nevertheless,— 
With the ladies I was more demonstra- 
tive as in duty bound,—of that no mat- 
ter. I was feasted, and the fatted calf 
was killed, and there was much rejoicing 
in the house of Peyton, and I had many 
feeds from friends and many head-aches 
from wine, and at the conclusion of a 
week of these enjouements, I stood a 
trembling and a bilious man awaiting 
the departure of the X. and Y. Z. compa- 
ny’s accomodation train. 


CHAPTER II. 


Xph Eewov mapeorvra Perec. 


Seated in the car I begin to feel in my 
natural position, ‘“‘my foot upon my na- 
tive, &c., &c.;’’ ‘as who does not now-a- 
days, when half one’s life is passed at 
the tail end of a locomotive. I open a 
book which I don’t read of course, but 
immediately begin an anxious scrutiny 
of the country through the dirty window, 
and never withdraw my eyes, albeit the 
prospect consists chiefly of a canal cheer- 
fully interspersed with pine woods; until 
I am startled by hearing a frantic brakes- 
man thrust his head through the door and 
and shriek out the monosyllable, ‘* Rick,’’ 
which my profound knowledge of railway 
abbreviation enables me to translate into 
“ Red Creek Station,” the point at which 
I disembark. Red Creek! of course 
there was no Creek in the neighbourhood, 
and it could not by any possibility have 
been red, had such a stream existed. Had 
such been the case, the eminent savans, 
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whose duty it is to christen the stopping 
places, would infallibly have termed it: 
‘Blue Sahara.”- However, as the irriga- 
tion of that part of the country is perhaps 
of no great consequence to us, I have 
only mentioned the fact par parenthése. I 
collect my shawl, umbrella, walking 
cane and novel, and step on the platform. 
I see with considerable relief of mind 
that I have been expected, and, by some 
lucky miracle, my letters written ten days 
previously, haveactually reached their des- 
tination ; for a few paces off, and verging 
on delirium from his horror of that 
“nasty, disagreeable green bug,” the 
locomotive, stands, or rather plunges, a 
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handsome horse, who, whenever he rears, 
—which may be twice in the second— 
lifts with him an individual of nut-brown 
colour and short stature. The difficulty 
of whose task strongly reminds one of 
the struggles of those unfortunate per- 
sonages employed to restrain the move- 
ments of a bloated and colloping balloon, 
just previous to the moment when Mr, 
Wise, stepping into his car, prepares to 
mount, accompanied by the dulcet strains 
of “ Yankee Doodle,” blown with all the 
strength of the combined lungs of the 
band, liberally provided for the occasion, 
“Too, too!” cries the engine derisively. 
Boston (the horse) seems attempting a 
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friendly rivalry of the Chicago Zouaves 
in his gymnastic flights. My trunk is 
thrown out up side down; another 
shriek ; more gymnastics ; and away go 
the cars, seemingly growing smaller by 
sliding into each other like a juggler’s 
box, ’til they rattle around a curve.— 
Houynhnom, his fears tranquilized, now 
evinces the instinct peculiar to his spe- 
cies, by attempting to bite the groom who 
has just dissuaded him from his desire to 
commit the juggernaut sacrifice, and at 
last becomes passive. Iapproach; Cyrus 
the hostler, is gotten up with extreme 
splendor in a suit of his master’s cast off 
clothes. Why is it, by the bye, that 
whenever you present your servant with 
a coat in the last stages of shabby gen- 
tility, it immediately assumes an air of 
elegance which forces you todraw invidious 
comparisons between it and the garment 
you may then be sporting, much to the 
detriment of the latter. (I am only de- 
terred by personal motives from demand- 
ing an explanation of this fact from 
“notes and queries.”) The following 
conversation then. ensued: 

* Hello Si! all well at your house ?” 

“Tollable thank you mars’ John. How 
you do yourself? Hm, hm, you is grow 
too; hi! got moustaches”—this word 
pronounced with infinite relish, as indi- 
cating profundity. ‘‘ We aint so well as 
we mought be, but poorly, thank de Lord. 
Daddy been laid up with Agun Fever, 
but he gettin ’bout now.” 

“‘ Any one staying with you ?” 

“‘ Yees Sir; one young lady; peertest 
young ’oman I ever see. Ride on horse 
back same like man—yah, yah, yah!” 
And at this facetious remark, my infor- 
mant is thrown into cachinatory conyul- 
sions for some moments. ‘* Mars John,” 
he continues, when recovered, ‘ boun 
you think *bout marrying soon, ’spose 
you ’ll want a butler to tend to you den, 
better take me.”’ N. B.—In the ethiopian 
vernacular, the word “ butler’ is a sub- 
stantive of multitede, signifying the 
many duties comprised between the posi- 
tions of valét de chambre and scullion. 
“Jack will tend to you trunk sir, and 
bring it long in de waggon, Reckon dey 
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’]1 be expectin’ us sir; we better make a 
start.” 

‘* What’s the young lady’s name?” I 
demand as I mount and gather up the 
reins. 

“‘A disremember dizactly sir, think it 
is Starlin, or Martin, or somethin like 
dat.” 

“Or Jones or Smith.” 

‘“* May be so sir.” 

In my progress my mind is filled with 
revelations of my youth, with which I 
am not going to inflict the reader. I 
however gathered from my attendant ; 
who followed with perfect contentment 
on a mule, some facts relative to the visi- 
tor now at my cousins, which may give a 
better idea than I would convey by des- 
eription of one of the many phases of a 
character, the complexity and depth of 
which I cannot fathom if I would,—and 
as I propose to make no psychological 
study, but simply to relate some incidents 
of my hot youth, ‘“‘consule planco.”’— 
*“‘ Nothing extenuate nor ought set down 
in malice.” I shall leave the reader to 
draw his own conclusions from the facts 
and circumstances herein faithfully nar- 
rated: 

Lettie Farley has accompanied one of 
my young female relatives to Oakfield ; 
the two having been in New York and 
at school together, and having quarrelled, 
as I am told virtuous maidens of that 
tender age are much inclined to do, for 
the five years in which they shared a dor- 
mitory ; of course there resulted an at- 
tachment of the warmest description. 
My cousin Minnie had kept up a brisk 
correspondence with her friend during 
the latter’s absence abroad, and they now 
come together again for the first time 
since her return, to compare notes of 
past experience. 

Miss Farley, as I learnt from Si, had 
created, soon after her arrival at Oakfield, 
a sensation of combined admiration and. 
terror in the breasts of the stable boys, 
by a display of intrepidity in applying. 
Rarey’s principles, whatever that may be, 
to a devilish mare, Blick Bess, who by 
her instrumentality had been taught to 
follow like a dog, and feed from the hand. 


I suggests. 
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I never learned that any one else had 
ever practicably proved the docility of 
the beast. 

She had also attached to her every mem- 
ber of the canine race on the plantation, 
and was alike “sought after and culti- 
vated,” like Christian graces, by all the 
dogs, from old Ponto, the mangy pointer, 
who rencered himself a nuisance about 
the house, down to poor Rab, the over- 
seer’s dog, a sort of unlucky Joe of a cur, 
who had been scalded, frost-bitten, cut 
and strangled, until every vestige of hair 
and colour, if he ever had any, had com- 
pletely disappeared. When I last saw 
him he was convalescent from an attack 
of a painful nature, incident to his hay- 
ing picked out a patent wheat machine 
as the place for his siesta. Of course the 
machine was immediately set in motion, 
and, sometime afterwards, Rab emerged 
minus his tail and something over half 
his foreleg. This mechanical obstruc- 
tion heing removed, the accident was con- 
sidered a matter of course, and Rab was 
allowed to stump out the remainder of 
his earthly pilgrimage undefiled by the 
science of Doctors. Further than this 
my deponent knew nothing about Miss 
Farley, except ‘“‘dat she kin sing like 
forty on de piany,” as he had heard her 
from the passage, and “‘ she have aooman 
with her mighty proud for poor white 
folks, whar dress finer un her missis.”’ 

We had now reached the summit of a 
hill overlooking the homestead, and real- 
ly, without disparagement to other places, 
I think the first view of an old Virginia 
settlement conveys a better picture of the 
Anglo-Saxon home than any other resi- 
dence out of Old England. To be sure, 
“a chaque oiseau son nid est beau,” or 
ought to be; and that may account for my 
preference, At the height from which 
we looked down, we only caught sight of 
the chimneys and eaves of the ‘house 
through the mass of oak and chesnut 
trees, now clad in their autumnal brave- 
ry, by which it was surrounded ; and, in- 
deed, the spot was better defined by the 
wreath of blue ‘“*smoke which so grace- 
fully,” .&c., &c., and which hinted at 


‘warm wood-fires, with crackling logs and 


cheery sparks. None of your belching 
volumes one sees rolling from a town- 
house smoke-stack. Farther on, and ex- 
tending diagonally, might be traced the 
white line of quarters gleaming in the 
morning light, and ever and anon the 
stillness is broken by that singularly mu- 
sical note, when heard from a distance— 
the greater the better—with which a ne- 
gro hails his fellow. Ah! Tytyrus, under 
the vast spreading beech, your position is 
rather an enviable one, barring the flies 
and lizards, which must now and then 
interrupt the thoughts of your banished 
countryman, and the echoes of your fair 
Amaryllis’ name. Phew! wherever am 
I going to? By Jove! when this story 
is off my hands, I must make a bargain 
with some publishers for an illustrated 
Idyl, that I may show the world what I 
can do in that line. But, seriously, the 
scene which I have most clumsily de- 
scribed, seemed to me, after so long an 
absence, particularly refreshing ; and I 
delayed for sometime inhaling the fresh 
breeze which met us pure and untainted 
by sewers. My enjoyment was interrupt- 
ed by a clear and silvery laugh some dis- 
tance off—too soft for a man’s guffaw, but 
certainly rather loud to have been emit- 
ted from most feminine lungs. 

“Hey!” Si exclaims, ‘‘ dat she now.” 

“Who?” I demand. 

“Dat dar young lady, marster; she 
bully for laughin.” 

I groan in spirit. I had feared it-all 
along, and that laugh confirms it. I have 
precipitated myself into an establishment 
with a romp, a hoyden, a laughing hye- 
na—one who plays all manner of absurd 
games, and likewise the devil with your 
hair and neck-scarf. Never mind: man 
was born to suffer in this ‘‘ wale of tears,” 
and ‘the sooner its over the sooner to 
sleep,”’ sayeth Mr. Kingsley. So, allons— 
and away we hurry to the house. As I 
reach the front door the whole family, 
after the manner of their kind, rush to 
the porch and hail me as I alight. I sa- 
lute all, beginning at the old ones, to 
have that sooner over, and run my eye 
over the group, but can discover no unfa- 
miliar face. The little girls, I don’t men- 
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tion the young boys, (they are in the 
fields from rosy morn to dewy eye,) have 
grown larger, and par consequent, uglier ; 
and the larger ones have grown older and 
prettier, but over and above this I see 
nothing worthy of remark. 

“OQ Phil!” shouts a stentorian voice, 
“Oooo! Phil, come and take your Mars 
John’s horse.” And the head of the es- 
tablishment, Charley Peyton, comes run- 
ning out to welcome me. Charley is about 
six feet ten in his stocking feet, and has 
been so [ believe ever since his earliest 
infancy, when I used to catch it from 
him so confoundedly ; at least, he has al- 
ways held the same gigantic proportions 
relative tome. He is a very handsome 
man, of a certain type; has brown hair 
and whiskers, fresh complexion and beau- 
tiful white teeth. I remember once in 
our youth his biting a nail in two deris- 
ively, when I had the tooth-ache ; where- 
upon I threw a hatchet at his head, which 
unfortunately only hit Rab, who happen- 
ed to be meekly following us. His figure 
also is good, and he has a certain wild 
grace in his movements; but, alas! all 
the combined skill of all the worshipful 
guild of tailors who inhabit good London 
town, would hopelessly fail to fit any gar- 
ment on Charley Peyton. He always 
said he slept in his clothes a couple of 
nights to take the stiffening out; and I 
am bound to say that the appearance of 
his wardrobe fully corroborated his as- 
sertion. As he now stood before me in 
an old corduroy shooting jacket, become 
picturesque from extreme antiquity— 
when new, it must have been appallingly 
hideous; a loose cravat around his neck, 
and with his lower limbs encased ina 
pair of trowsers so tight and short that 
he might have worn them internally in- 
stead of outside his legs, I thought I 
had never seen a finer looking, more vig- 
orous, or more uncouth specimen of hu- 
manity in all my born days. He has, 
too, a faculty which I dare say you have 
often noticed in some men, of always ap- 
pearing to be in a high wind. I have 
seen his ’kerchief wave, his hair blown 
back, and his nostrils dilate on a day, 
when if you had thrown up a feather it 
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would have dropped like a bullet. He 
was now surrounded by a perfect hurri- 
cane, and could scarcely keep his hat on 
while cousin Minnie’s silken tresses bare- 
ly wavered. 

Escaped from his Pantagruelian grasp, 
and having exchanged affectionate pow- 
wows with the others, “more majorum,” 
I incidentally mentioned having heard 
that a maiden faire from a far cowntree 
was just now stopping at their humble cot, 
and that nary a stranger did I see. 

“Charles (Zog.,) come along boy, I’ll 
introduce you.” 

* What!” I exclaim with holy horror, 
‘introduce me to a lady after ever so 
many miles ride, and while I am redo- 
lent of rail-cars and horses !—no, thank 
you.” 

“QO! don’t be such a foppish ass,” my 
affectionate relative remarks; ‘‘ however, 
if you must dyke, let’s go and see if your 
room’s ready.” 

“Call me pet names, dearest;’ call me 
an ass; yet, notwithstanding, I will hie 
me to my chamber, and lave myself in 
water from the limpid well, and array 
myself in purple and fine linen. ‘So, 
drive on postillion.’? Ladies, excuse me:” 
and exeunt omnes. 


CHAPTER III. 


“Words, words, words!” 
Hamlet—Act ti. Scene ii. 


‘Ah! water, towels; all right,” said 
Charley, his disgust at my particularity 
forgotten in the duties of hospitality. 
“Ah,” he continues, *‘ your trunk isn’t 
unstrapped;: don’t you do it, I’ll call 
Henry. Henry! O Henry!” 

Little darkey in the back yard: “O 
Ilenry ! marster wants you.” 

Diminuendo, chorus of niggers—‘‘O 
Henry! marster wants you.” 

Enter Henry with Chesterfieldian pres- 
ence. 


‘Mars John, sarvant. All well, thank 


you, sah. Sametoyou,sah. You father 
Knowed him when he was 


right well? 
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"bout you age courtin young Missis. Al- 
ways waited on him.” 

Henry, a waiter of the old school, did 
the elegance of the establishment, and 
welcomed every stranger to the house 
with a fervent hospitality which did hon- 
our alike to his head and heart. His 
type, I regret to say, is fast dying out. 
The macadamising tendency of our mod- 
ern institutions has been doing its work 
even in these peaceful arcadiz ; and we 
will soon look upon thee and thy class, my 
Henry, as myths, whose existence we 
have heard asserted over the winter reg- 
ister, but whose reality we personally 
wot not of. Well, ‘‘omnia mutantur.”’ 
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Peace to thy ashes, honest servant—good 
friend. I doubt not the beatitude so sure- 
ly prognosticated by the Bard, of the de- 
pilatized Uncle Ned, also awaits thee, 
well deserved. 

I dressed with care, partly from habit, 
partly because I chose to suffer the mar- 
tyrdom I expected from the terrific Miss 
Farley, clothed in a decorous toga, “ ef 
perfusus liquidis odoribus.” Sardanapa- 
lus ha¢ his whole family, consisting of I 
don’t know how many wives and chil- 
dren, bedizened with their most expen- 
sive bijouterie, when he fired the Holo- 
caust; and Cesar, we all know, exhibited 
infinite foppishness when assassinated. 
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Let us be as beautiful in death as Nature 
permits us. 

The operation of adornment being at 
length completed ; the time consumed in 


the process having disgusted cousin 
Charles to such an extent as forced him 
to unburden his lacerated breast by the 
application of the English Shibboleth to 
every object, animate or inanimate—my 
optics receiving the deepest anathemas— 
we proceeded to the parlor. As we en- 
tered I felt thet there was an odour of 
style pervading the apartment—some- 
thing suggestive of fashion—that inde- 
scribable perfume the author of Guy Liv- 
ingston refers to as always pertaining to 
a beautiful woman, but which no one 
bouquet of Lubin’s manufacture at all 
resembles, As we approached the middle 
of the room, a young lady of about eigh- 
teen half rose from her seat, near the 
fire, and bowed rather coolly as I was 
presented. I saw her give a quict glance 
at me, which I flattered myself proved 
satisfactory. As for me, I was equally 
surprised and delighted. I had expected 
to meet a fussy and dowdy young female, 
whose talk was of horses and whose 
thoughts of lap-dogs: and I saw, instead, a 
woman evidently thoroughly conversant 
with the “ petites elégances,” which make 
up, together with beauty, which she pos- 
sessed ina high degree, that most fasci- 
nating companion, wne femme du monde. 
My mind traveled back to morning’s pa- 
per in the boudoir, and evenings spent 
in what the play bills term halls of daz- 
zling enchantment. I am not going to 
describe her minutely, reader; don’t be 
alarmed. Upon my word, I can’t say 
whether she was blonde or brunette. She 
struck me as possessing that rare beauty 
of colour, which every artist knows in 
Titian’s pictures—a sunny glow that ap- 
parently lurks in the hair, and lights up 
the face with a sort of sober gaiety. Take 
the Venus victrix; imbue her with life, 
and there you have it. Can I say more? 
As for her costume, please refer to the 
latest magazine des modes, and suit your- 
self. Stop! take a late number of Punch 
instead—that periodical never caricatures 
fashions, and the other always does! I 
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took a chair near her, and went through 
the unpleasant ceremony of begiuning a 
conversation. 


“Upon my word, Miss Farley,” I said, 
“‘T am very agreeably disappointed in 
finding you here. From the groom’s ac- 
count, I feared you were occupied, during 
the morning, in leading the tender minds 
of unbroken colts to a sense of their mun- 
dane duties, at the same time availing 
yourself practically of the proverb, ‘spare 
the whip and spoil the horse.’ My grat- 
itude at finding myself misinformed, shall 
express itself in votive offerings, like that 
of the shipwrecked mariners; so don’t be 
surprised if you see the contents of my 
trunk dangling from the front door pres- 
ently.” 


“© don’t lacerate your feelings by such 
awful sacrifices ;” she replied, smiling. 
‘**T can fancy your agonies in seeing your 
cherished raiment a prey to the elements 
—Jeptha’s domestic troubles would sink 
into insignificance. You are kind enough 
to say that you had formed too severe an 
estimate of me. I must return the com- 
pliment. I feared, from all accounts, 
that your hands would be so loaded with 
rings, as to hint at bells on your pedal 
appendages. You are really draped in 
very good taste, and speak the English 
language with considerable fluency. I 
dare say, too, you could write a credita- 
ble letter without the aid of a dictionary.” 
While she spoke, she looked full in my 
face, very gravely; her large grey eyes 
wide open; it was a trick of hers: her 
knowledge of ‘‘les grandes yeux,” was 
very perfect. 


“ Yes,” I responded: “ my vocabulary 
is quite extensive. Indeed, before leav- 
ing America, I indulged in a course at 
the University of Virginia, and took the 
English spelling ticket. It wasn’t a pop- 
ular one at the time, in consequence of 
its difficulty: but I came out with flying 
colors, and my diploma sets forth that I 
am ‘declared a graduate in the English 
dictionary of this university,’ ” 

Sbe laughed quietly. ‘ You have flu- 
ency, I see, like all Americans ; that’s 
not denied you. We shall be great f-iends 
unless we quarrel, but if we do”— 
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“We shall be greater friends than 
ever.” 

“ Cela dépend. By the way, they say 
you play on the piano. Go and play.” 

** Miss Farley, I have seldom heard a 
request made with such beseeching mod- 
esty. I do play, and don’t want to do so 
now. Will you have compassion on the 
savage breast and soothe it with music?” 

** Yes—I’ll play and sing as much as 
you like, if it’s only to punish you for 
your rudeness. Aren’t you ashamed of 
yourself,—don’t you feel sadly ?” 

“No, I have given that up, with other 
childish amusements. Iam not poorly, 
thank you. I had my breakfast before I 
left home. Shall I open the piano ?” 

I walked up to the instrument and 
looked over the music scattered upon it. 
There was nothing there but some for- 
lorn selections from Norma, and one or 
two threadbare overtures. 

“Is this your music?” I asked with 
surprise. ‘‘ Why do you choose such re- 
condite selections? You might get some- 
thing familiar—a sweet Scotch ballad 
wouldn’t be bad, where the gentleman is 
always ‘Ganging awa’ to dee,’ or drink- 
ing to intoxication, and drivelling at 
some absurd remark about ‘ Wee’ll tak a 
right guid Willie Waught.’ ” 

““That’s not my music, you absurd 
creature,” the young lady cries; but you 
needn’t sneer at Scotch songs. Many a 
composer from Italia la bella, has stolen 
their movements. You think I can’t sing 
operatic music. Listen. She began with 
that charming air, “ Jn alio mare e bat- 
tuto dai venti.” She sang it beautifully; 
she knew exactly the compass of her voice 
and her execution was as crisp as a pro- 
fessionals, Any thing less like ordinary 
singing, which friendly claqueurs applaud 
so violently, 1 never heard. 1 am very 
fond of music, and had just begged for 
more, when the door was thrown violent- 
ly open and in rushed that réeas in human 
shape, denominated boy. He glares at 
me, and his mouth is open; gives his 
trowsers, detained by a twine string from 
falling off, like the clown’s first dress in 
& pantomime, one twitch; and then in- 
haling for a good start, emits this sen- 
tence without stops or punctuations : 
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“* How do cousin John ma sais dinner 
mos’ ready you better dress ef you guine 
to, me and ole Ned had mo’ fun to day in 
he ’bacco patch we was settin down play- 
in’ mumble de peg and down come mister 
smarty Bob Ret de overseer’s son and— 
and—and old Ned he reckon “ole Bob 
Ret stick stick stet’”? and ole Bob he—he 
reckon he be dog ef he was guine stand 
any nigger sain that. So he haul off an’ 
hit ole Ned an’ like to buss he head open. 
Then I jump on and we had it I tell you 
did’n we ole Ned ?” 

Looking through the door, I see a 
woolly head pertaining to a negro boy, 
about six years old, who is squatting on 
the mat, and looking in with a grin, 
which displays his ivories to a most enor- 
mous extent; as soon as he sees heis dis- 
covered, he chatters for a moment like a 
babboon, and then scampers off on his 
hands and knees, followed by my hopeful 
cousin; and the last I hear, they are 
rolling down the front steps, head first, 
in a consolidated mass, like the Hanlon 
Brothers. 

“‘T hope the dear child has not injured 
the steps,” I remarked. 

“No,” said Miss Farley; “they are 
hard pine, I don’t think they will be much 
dented. Well, we must go and dress. 
It’s a great bore isn’t it ?” 

“The labour we delight in, physics 
pain,” I suggested. ‘“‘ Au revoir’—and 
we went our separate ways. 


CHAPTER III, 


“ First then, a woman will or won’t—de- 
pend on’t; 
If she will do’t she will; and there’s an 
end on’t.” 
[daron Hill Epilogue to Zara. 


When that celebrated youth, Jack Hor- 
ner, an account of whose reckless daring 
in plunging his digit into the recesses of 
a Christmas pie, merely to pluck thence 
a simple domestic plum, has been hand- 
ed down to us through the pages of that 
immortal chronicle, Mother Goose; after 
the accomplishment of that remarkable 
feat, made use of the famous words, 
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“ Quantus puer ego,” I, for one, have 
often doubted whether this exclamation 
was the result of mere carnal gratifica- 
tion at the lusciousness of the raison, or 
if it might not have been called forth, 
like the évpnxa of Archimedes, by the so- 
lution of some doubt which had long agi- 
tated his tender mind. The manner in 
which the fruit had entered its pasty re- 
ceptacle, may possibly have been as diffi- 
cult of explanation as the formation of 
apple dumplings, which, according to 
Peter Pindar, so confounded his most 
gracious and christian majesty, Georgius 
III. Dei-Gratia Rex. And although you 
may probably demand why I should oc- 
cupy your valuable time in vindication of 
a hero of verse, who can obviously have 
no connection with this veracious history; 
yet, if you will only be kind enough to 
accompany me to the end of this chap- 
ter, and possibly another, you will per- 
ceive that I merely desire to show the 
utter fallacies one falls into, when at- 
tempting to decide the motives which ac- 
tuate the conduct of another, and the 
absurd blunders we are all subject to in 
this pursuit. You, my dear sir, with all 
your profound knowledge of the world, 
are at a loss to understand why your 
neighbour, old Mr. Hunks, the broker, 
whose reputation for liberality, has, to 
say the least of it, not been general, 
should all of a sudden take to lavishing 
food and raiment and dress on a villain- 
ous looking beggar, who is constantly 
hovering around his door. You, natu- 
rally, say “‘ Hunks is a better fellow than 
you took him for.” You are mistaken, 
he is rather worse than you took him for, 
and that Lazarus happens to know the 
fact, and informs his estimable friend, that 
if he dont ‘“‘stand the rhyno and that 
sharp,” the world will come into posses- 
sion of some facts, that might require his 
removal toa larger, but less commodious 
establishment, where every one keeps his 
hair cut very close, and wears trowsers 
which require both legs to show the pat- 
tern. Nor can you, my good madam, 
conceive why Miss Dormouse, who has 
never risen till twelve, M. to your certain 
knowledge; she-lives opposite and al- 
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ways draws up her curtain when she 
dresses, should in the decline of life, sud- 
denly begin to emulate the lark in her 
early proclivities: but if you had heard 
the eloquent remarks of the new clergy- 
man, eligible and unmarried, last Sun- 
day, on “sloth” and “the voice of the 
sluggard,”’ your astonishment would be 
changed into indignation at “ the design- 
ing thing.” 

No: no! We had better take things as 
we find them ; open our mouths and shut 
our eyes and be thankful. ‘* Carpe diem.” 
We will not investigate too closely the 
menage of our friends, lest our landlady’s 
children, while our back is turned, may 
be peeping through the key-hole of our 
own little skeleton closet—the existence 
of which we vainly hoped a secret to all 
the world. 


All this exordium may, like the labors 
of the mountains, bring forth an impo- 
tent conclusion; but if we can’t elevate 
mole-hills to the altitude of alps, pray 
how can we ever write domestic stories ? 
What are the lives, hopes, fears, sorrows 
of one little circle, to the remaining bil- 
lion of fellow laborers who inhabit this 
petty sphere of ours? A grain of sand 
in the desert; a rain-drop in the sea, In 
reading the annals of one family, we 
must wear magnifying glasses of ‘‘double 
hextra power,” that we may remark the 
extreme interest the microscopic players 
exhibit in the development of the plot— 
and now I come to think of it, this meta- 
physical humbug doesn’t tend to the elu- 
cidation of the story at present in hand— 
so ‘‘ revenons a nos moutons.” 


On my return to the drawing-room, I 
found Miss Farley in deep and excited 
conversation with Charley, on the subject 
of farming; the best soil for tobacco and 
the average yield of wheat to the acre. 

“Good gracious!” I mentally ejacula- 
ted ; ‘‘ How that poor girl must be bored. 
I must take compassion on her.” So 
approaching and leaning over her chair, 
I began—‘ I should think you”— 

‘Pray don’t interrupt us,” she said 
without looking up;” “ Mr. Peyton is 












































of his experiments in the destruction of 
the chinch bug.”’ 

“Infernal little flirt :”? I muttered, and 
walking to the other side of the room, I 
began an eager conversation with cousin 
Minnie, who had just come in, looking as 
fresh and pretty as a comely face and 


good toilet could make her. I occupied 
myself pleasantly enough, recalling old 
times, when we played together, and made 
love, and quareled, and kissed and made 
up, and da capo, till dinner was announ- 
ced, 

Whatever her reasons were, Miss Let- 
tie had no idea of dropping the farm 
question ; and during dinner confined 
her conversation to bucolic subjects, to 
Charley Peyton’s great delight, and my 
intense disgust. I am informed by mem- 
bers of the orchestra, that the post of 
second fiddle, is at no time an agreeable 
one, and when you are forced into that 
position, by the very person whom you ex- 
pected to ravish with your movement in 
x sharp, and are ignorantly thrust from 
your leader’s desk, to give place to one 
who cant play the big drum, your feel- 
ings are certainly not enviable. So in 
my case, I, who had intended to come out 
with a showy deux-tems, was forced to 
play a meek accompaniment to a stupid 
pastoral. Indeed the meal, albeit my 
aunt’s cuisine was unexceptionable, was 
not particularly festive to one of the 
guests, and I was by no means sorry 
when the ladies left the table, as I had 
occupied myself previously in paying 
particular attention to La veuve Cliquot, 
sadly neglecting every spinster present. 
As soon as we are alone, I begin to feel 
more comfortable. ‘‘She’s no property 
of mine,” I thought. Only it’s a shame 
she should flirt with poor Charley in that 
atrocious way. I%’s hitting one under 
her own size; I must protect the poor 
fellow. I was interrupted in this mental 
colloquy by a groan. Holio! Isaid, what’s 
the matter? Charley passed the decan- 
ter, and with an expression of agonized 
admiration, gave vent to the polished 
compliment. 

** Aint she a whole team ?” 

“She? who? I demand.” 
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“0, dont. be a fool! you know whom I 
mean. Look here, John, I’m mad.about 
that woman. D—n it! I must talk to 
somebody; I know I’m not the sort of 
man for her. O, you needn’t look so 
dashed satisfied—you ain’t either. But 
cant you give a fellow some advice, dash 
you! Sometimes you’re ready enough, 
and you have seen something of this kind 
of thing, though not as much as you pre- 
tend to. Now what must I do?” 

‘* Cousin, mine,’”’ remarks the chroni- 
cler; ‘‘ you first insult my intellect, be- 
cause I can’t trace the resemblance be- 
tween a young lady and a pair of cart- 
horses ; you next abuse my modesty be- 
cause I smile; and finally, after casting 
reflections on the truth of my assertions, 
you demand my advice. Really your 
modesty is only equalled by your flatter- 
ing compliments.” 

**Q, well, I beg your pardon,” cries un- 
lucky Charles. 

‘“* And,” I continued, “even supposing 
my humble advice could in any way aid 
you, could you reconcile it to your spot- 
less conscience to follow any plan sug- 
gested by a personage labouring under 
the slight moral blemishes you have so 
kindly reminded me of.” 

“You little rascal,” again exclaimed 
my complimentary cos., ‘‘ you always get 
the better of me with your infernal gassy 
talk—I can’t tell whether you are in 
earnest or laughing. You know, thun- 
dering well, if I had heard anybody else 
say of you what you’ve accused me of 
saying, I’d give him the biggest licking he 
ever had; but don’t run me too hard, the 
thing’s too serious.” 

**Poor fellow,” I said, with rather a 
cheap magnanimity, for I saw from his 
face that it would be prudent, as well as 
kind, to change my tone—‘“ I'll be of any 
service I can, ’though your sister could 
do more for you in a day than I in a 
year.” And, indeed, this was true. Give 
me a female friend as my ally, in an af- 
faire du ceeur, and Pll allow you every phi- 
losopher from Rochefoucault to Michelet. 
“However,” I continued, “let’s walk, 
and we can talk the matter over, this 
room’s rather warm”—and the suggestion 
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was a good one, for during the recountal 
of his woes, he had been rather frequent 
in his attacks on the madeira, and al- 
though I had been more mild in pota- 
tions, I felt quite sure that an hour’s air- 
ing would not make us less presentible to 
the ladies. 


CHAPTER V. 


‘Fair tresses man’s imperial race insnare, 
And beauty draws us witha single hair.” 
Pope. 


It is needless to set down here the long 
conversation which ensued. The upshot 
was, that Charley was over head and 
ears, and ecould’nt touch bottom. He 
had never had any actual encouragement, 
but had been the constant victim of those 
pretty tricks and artifices, which may 
mean everything or nothing. I liked my 
cousin, and his story did not elevate Miss 
Farley in my estimation. I thought she 
was amusing herself with this great, 
kind heart, and would soon cast it aside 
with other broken toys of a like descrip- 
tion. I must confess, that although I 
deprecated her conduct, I certainly en- 
joyed Miss Lettie’s society, in the highest 
degree, that evening. Instead of the 
hum-drum game of whist I expected to 
be forced into, we sang duets and 
sketched characters, that young lady 
being a ready draftsman and a clever 
artist. At twelve o’clock, and I was sur- 
prised at the lateness of the hour, she 
rose to retire. As she passed the window 
she looked out, and the moon, emerging 
from a bath of clouds, shone brightly on 
her beautiful brow, lighting up her 
eyes with a solemn lustre, and throwing 
the rest of the face into delicious 
shadow. QO, Luna! casta Diva though 
you be, you havea great deal to answer 
for. Byron says— 





“There’s not a day 

The longest, not the twenty-first of June, 

Sees half the business in a wicked way 

On which three single hours of moonshine 
smile.” 


And, upon my word, I do believe if you 
had not provokingly shed your radiancy 
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on that face just at that moment, I migh; 
have been a trusty ambassador instead of 
, but no matter. Miss Farley turned 
and held out her hand, with asmile. I 
bowed over it, and felt the least pressure 
in the world, but enough to send a thrill 
up my elbow and down the small of my 
back. Bear with me, reader, I was 
scarcely of age. 

‘May I have the pleasure of a walk 
to-morrow ?” I asked in a low tone. 

“Yes, at eleven. Buona notte.” 
she disappeared through the door. 

* * x * # 

I must give a resumé of our conyer- 
sation during the walk, though I fear the 
reader will be greatly bored. Ah! why 
can’t one imbue the talk on paper 
with the spirit of reality? One or two 
authors have done it, but they confess to 
the difficulty of the task. Why is it, 
then, that I can’t re-produce that charm- 
ing and witty dialogue which I enjoyed 
with Miss Smith, at Mrs. Jones’ delight- 
ful ball? Would it really be the twaddle 
we are taught to believe, or is it not that 
when we write of these things we are too 
old to retain their essence. You remem- 
ber the story, when Goethe, then an old 
man, was asked to explain some passage 
of tenderness between Faust and Marga- 
ret. ‘‘ Ah!” he said, and one can fancy 
the mournful shake of his head, “ Ah! I 
was thirty then, and now I am more than 
twice that age.’ I can’t do it.” No, the 
purple light of youth had faded, and its 
visions had past with it. 

Miss Lettie looked as well at breakfast 
as at dinner. How many women can say 
as much? And this morning, with her 
saucy hat, balmoral, skirt and boots, was 
ravishing. 

We had strolled down the road a few 
paces, when I asked, in a hesitating voice: 

“Miss Farley, may I be allowed a 
liberty which I am almost ashamed to 
demand ?” : 

“No,” she answered decidedly, but 
with a blush, “If you feel any diffidence 
about making a remark, I think it were 
better left unsaid.” 

“Ah, but I really want to talk seri- 
ously.” 


* Bh bien !” 





And 
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“Well, its about poor Charley.” 

“ Bah ! is that all?” with a shrug. 

“For the present, yes. Now, confess 
you are treating him rather badly.” 

“How? in being kind to him and 
snubbing you ?” 

“Pshaw! you won’t be serious, you 
know ‘le jeu n’en vaut pas la chandelle.’”’ 

*O, you don’t say so?” she asked, 
with a wicked smile. 

““ Why, of course not,” I answered, 
amazed, ‘‘ do you?” 

“Oh no, but what would you have me 
do? I can’t be rude.” 
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**Can’t you!” 

“T mean to him. It would be striking 
the defenceless. I don’t see why you 
should want to marry me off, or pack me 
away in such a hurry.” And she looked 
at me through half-closed eyes, and mak- 
ing the prettiest moue at the same time. 

“Don’t look that way,” I yelled, “If 
you do, I can’t plead anybody, elses suit.” 

“Je n’en vois pas la nécessité,” she 
answered, almost in a whisper. I am 
obliged to confess it, I, like many a better 
man, lost my head, Charley Peyton, 
friendship, everything but the angel in 
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a balmoral were forgotten. I don’t know 
what ensued, but I came back to the 
house with actually an approach to colour 
in my pale face. As for Lettie, she 
looked no more confused that if that 
interesting question, the weather, had 
monopolized all our conversation. 

For the next few days, albeit I had some 
twinges of conscience about my conduct 
to Charley, yet I must say, I enjoyed my- 
self exceedingly. My manner in public 
was the same, but we kept up a devil of 
a private flirtation. I had no idea of 
marriage; I never thought of the matter 
one way or the other. I just drifted on 
in a contented state of dolce far niente, 
and it never occurred to me that I was 
really smitten, And I will say, in justice 
to myself, that the idea of Lettie Farley’s 
having any but a transitory partiality for 
me did not cross my mind. Still I felt 
proud of her preference, and well I might 
be. 

Some how, I couldn’t make out why, 
Charley never asked my advice after our 
conversation ; and its needless to say how 
glad I was to be saved an explanation. 
Day followed day, until the time of my 
departure drew nigh, and then I awoke 
to the agreeable fact, that I was fearfully 
hit in the heart. It came to me likea 
flash. I would be miserable without her. 
By Jove! I would pop the question, and 
see what light she saw it in. I thought 
my chance pretty safe, however, and 
wended my way to the drawing-room with 
a tolerably tranquil spirit. As I passed 
through the porch, I heard my name 
pronounced by a voice whose tones I 
recognized, and which made my heart 
vibrate like a fiddle-string. The sound 
came through the parlour window, which 
was open, and thinking I should hear 
something to my advantage, I stopped 
a@ moment, with attentive ear. They say 
listeners are not generally rewarded by 
any particularly pleasant news; but 
never was listener more awfully punished 
and at the same time more providentially 
saved from making a fool of himself, than 
was John Augustus Peyton, on that 
memorable morning. 

“John Peyton!” the female voice is 
heard: “pooh! he can stand it.” 
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“Yes, Lettie,” replied a deep base, 
“but it isn’t a fair game to play on him. 
Besides, he’s my cousin, and a good fel- 
low, but for his conceit.” 

Phiew! here was a turning of the 
tables with a vengeanee. Mr. Horne, 
the spiritualist, should have been there 
to assist. Ten thousand needles, and 
twice as many pins, suddenly began to 
prick me. What! I, John Augustus 
Peyton, who had had more bonnes fortunes 
than any man of his acquaintance and 
age in Paris? I, who had been almost 
an inmate at three foreign ministers, 
and had received invitations even to 
soirées in the Faubourg St. Germain; 
to be tricked by a girl of eighteen and a 
man I had always looked upon as an 
amiable Orson—an educated bear? I 
would rush in and overwhelm them with 
my sarcasm. No; waita bit, Mr. Peyton, 
don’t be a fool. Imprimis: Were’nt 
you perfectly ready to play the same 
trick on your cousin, who you, yourself, 
admit less able to defend himself? and 
echo answers, “Why, certainly.” Second- 
ly: Wouldn’t it be much more graceful 
to appear not to mind it, and thereby 
spoil their joke? and echo answered, 
“Why, certainly.” Finally: Does it 
really make much difference to you, so 
long as you don’t appear ridiculous? 
and echo answers: “ Nary a difference 
—wade in.” And I did. I delayed a 
moment longer, however, to fix on a good 
cue for my entrance. 

‘“* And you were really jealous of him?” 

“How could I help it? he’s a nice 
looking, aceomplished little fellow.” 

“And did you think those accomplish- 
ments would weigh against your great 
heart and true soul? you goose, did 
you?” 

Now was my time. 

**No,” 1 said, as I entered the room 
with a radiant countenance: “No. I 
dare say I am not quite as much on the 
muscular school as you like. Don’t look 
outraged, Charley, you’ve got your cake 
—keep it like a good boy. If I did over- 
hear you, it doesn’t matter ; its all in the 
family ; only it is not safe to make love 
with the window open, Miss Farley. But 
for my intervention, you would have had 
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an admiring audience of little niggers, 
on the grass plot in front. Well; heaven 
bless you, my children! That’ you may 
never wake to sorrow from “ Love’s young 
dream,” will be the constant prayer of 
yours truly.” 

“Bravo!” cried Miss Farley, with real 
admiration. ‘‘ Bravo! that’s the cleverest 
thing I ever saw done. There’s not one 
man in ten would have the coolness 
you have shown. Sir Lucius O’Trigger 
says, ‘An insult handsomely acknow- 
ledged, becomes an obligation.’ I must 
paraphrase it by admitting that a defeat 
gracefully submitted to, resolves itself 
into a vietory. Sir, accept my apologies.” 
And she extended her hand. 

I shook it warmly. ‘ Come, Charley,” 
I cried to my late rival, who was sitting 
on the sofa pulling his beard, with a look 
of blank amazement, “don’t look so grum, 
man. Any one would think you lost 
the game—not I. Wear your honours 
gracefully, like a gentleman.” 

‘1 don’t understand a word you’ve 
been saying, you two,” he said, in his 
deep, kind voice; “I’m sure I’m de- 
lighted, John, that you were not in love 
and don’t care. If the thing had termi- 
nated the other way, I know what I 
should have done.” 

“What?” 

‘‘Drowned myself in the fish-pond,” 
he replied, with perfect seriousness. 

“My dear boy, I am glad you didn’t 
have to carry out your poetical but un- 
pleasant resolve. And now I must be 
off to pack. You know I leave to-day.” 

“Why, hi!” cried Charley; “ I thought 
you were’nt going ‘til Saturday.” 

“‘ Wednesday ;” I cried ; ‘‘ Wednesday : 
I always said Wednesday—and isn’t to- 
day Wednesday ?” 

“Well, ’m mighty sorry you must go 
—wish you could stay. lf you must, 
lets go and see about the horses.” And 
we did so, arm in arm. 
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Now, do you see what all that stuff 
meant about Jack Horner, which I cited 
not because I care a copper for that young 
hero’s reputation, but simply as an ex- 
ponent of mistaken motives. Well, you 
perceive I builded an excellent fabric on 
false premises. If Miss Farley hadn’t 
flirted with me, she would with Charley, 
and if she had, he would have been as 
unhappy as I feared. I only started 
wrong—that’s all. 

Well, there’s little more to say. I went 
back home rather blue, after the excite- 
ment had worn off. I found myself very 
unhappy and victimized, and I drank too 
much for awhile; but just about that 
time a young lady, from New Orleans, 
arrived in our city, who looked well in 
the street and better in a parlour; and 
I consoled myself with her. So when, 
some months after, I received certain 
consolidated headache, yclep’d wedding 
cake, done up in a white paper box, I eat 
my share with contentment and even 
delectation. 

My task is done. My puppets are put 
away in their box, and the showman is 
going to refresh himself with some din- 
ner and a glass of beer after his labours. 
He, however, as in duty bound, ap- 
proaches the foot-lights, and says some 
words of apology for his marionettes, and 
thanks for the kind attention of the audi- 
ence. Placing his hand on kis heart, he 
thus speaks: ‘“ Ladies and gentlemen; 
I feel that in calling this a drama, I 
should do too much justice to myself and 
to the humble exhibition I have been 
enabled to afford you. Give it what 
name suits you best. I don’t pretend to 
have gotten it up for any moral purpose; 
let wiser folks than I do that. If the 
hour has been shortened, or an un- 
pleasant thought banished from your 
mind by this little show, the labours of 
the exhibitor are fully repaid. 

Tom, hand round the hat. 





NAPOLEON. 
(From the French of Auguste Barbier.) 
BY PENELLA. 


Genius of France! who ’neath the sun 
Of thine own Messidore didst stand, 
Free—as a lithe Arabian mare 
Upon her native desert’s sand: 
A fierce indomitable mare, 
Who knew no bit, nor curb, nor rein— 
Still reeking in the blood of kings, 
In thy o’erwhelming passion slain. 


How wildly beautiful wast thou! 
Pawing the earth in savage ire, 

Thy supple loins, thy rounded croup, 
Thy head erect and eye of fire. 

The frightened nations trembling shrank 
Soon as they heard thy piercing neigh, 

To fling a bridle o’er thy neck 
No mortal hand had dared essay ; 


Until—Oh, straight-haired Corsican ! 
You came—and boldly seized her mane, 
Sprang Centaur-like upon her back 
And broke her to your curb and rein. 
Then—no more freedom—no more rest, 
’T was always toil and never sleep, 
As trampling corses like the sand, 
Through blood she waded fetlock deep. 


For twenty years her iron hoof 
The prostrate generations crushed, 
As over conquered nations necks — 
Along the course of Time she rushed. 
Till—worn with raising wrath like dust, 
Stirring the mental universe— 
Inciting nations to rebel, 
And bearing on her head their curse ; 


And wearied by her fierce career, 
With neither rest nor goal before, 
Exhausted, panting, without strength, 
Her loins all flecked with human gore; 
She asked for mercy at your hand, 
You did not heed her cry, 
Oh, cruel man! but wrenched the bit, 
And pressed her with your nervous thigh. 


With trembling limbs and broken teeth, 
She rose and met the battle’s shock, 

With one last plunge fell dying there, 
And hurled you crippled on yon rock. 
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Life every man holds dear, but the dear 
man 
Holds Honovr far more precious than life. 
Troilus and Cresida. 


Sir Toby.—-Come, Sir Andrew, there’s no 
remedy ; the gentleman will, for his Hon- 
ouR’s sake, have one bout with you; he 
cannot by the Duello avoid it; but he has 
promised me, as he is a gentleman, and a 
soldier, he will not hurt you. Come on; 
to it. 

Sir Andrew.—-Pray God he keep his oath! 

As you Like It. 


Benvolio.— Why, what is Tybalt? 

Mercutio—Why more than prince of cats 
Icantellyou. O, he is the courageous cap- 
tainof compliments. He fights as you sing 
prick-song, keeps time, distance, and pro- 
portion; rests me his minim, rest; one, 
two, and the third in your bosom: the very 
butcher of a silk button, a Duellist, a Duel- 
list ; a gentleman of the very first house—- 
and of the first and second cause. Oh, the 
immortal passado! the punto reverso! the 
hay! Romeo and Juliet. 


The practice of Duelling, like so many 
of our social customs no less than our 
laws, has come down to us from our Ger- 
man ancestors, It seems generally agreed 
that it had its origin in the trial by bat- 
tle, or “wager of battel,” one of the 
modes of trial by ordeal, which prevailed 
among the Northern European nations, 
especially the Germans, Danesand Franks, 
Out of this personal combat trial is sup- 
posed to have arisen, the tilt or tourney 
of the age of chivalry, and hence the 
chivalrous element in the modern duel. 

From the legal regulations attending 
this feudal institution, the trial by battel, 
or as it was also called the “‘ Duellum,” 
Montesquieu derives the principal fea- 
tures of what was afterwards known as 
the Code of Honour. Most authorities 
agree that the institution was introduced 
into England by William the Conqueror ; 
and though, in the days of Glanville, one 
of the most general and ordinary modes 
of deciding questions of fact, it was af- 
terwards restricted in civil cases to the 
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single one of the writ of assize, or trial 
of title to land. And as the land-owners 
were the gentry of the nation, the prac- 
tice of maintaining the title to their land 
by single combat came to involve that of 
maintaining their rank in the same way, 
with its supposed incidents of respect, 
courage, veracity. Thus, when in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth it became obso- 
lete as a mode of settling land-titles, the 
practice of duelling still maintained its 
hold as a vindication of honour. In con- 
firmation of this derivation of the prac- 
tice from a very singular old work :— 
“The Institution of a Gentleman,—in 
three parts. By William Higford. Vertus 
verus Honor. London: printed 1660.” 
I extract the following advice to the 
young Chesterfield of that day: “But I 
beseech you, (this your descent be it 
what it will,) that you make no boasting 
or ostentation thereof, or comparisons 
with other gentlemen ; than which noth- 
ing is more vile or putrid: but lay it 
aside by you to vindicate you from indig- 
nities, and affronts, and when you find 
yourself disparaged, or the title of your 
land questioned, then with modesty, the 
comliest ornament of youth, and with 
such weapons as are left unto you, defend 
the same. 

“Let upstarts and buyers of honour 
bragg and boast! 


“* Pervia dant vada plus murmuris alta 
nihil,’ ’ 


The signet royal to the custom as a no- 
ble adjustment of private issues was giv- 
en by Francis I., who challenged Charles 
V. in 1527, for an insult given at the 
breaking up of a treaty; this is thought 
to be the first precedent of the modern 
challenge. 

From these generally concurred in facts 
as to its origin, we are led to conclude 
that Duelling is an offshoot of feudalism ; 
that being lopped off from the tree of the. 
law, it took root in the social System ; and 
lastly, that it is, in its origin, a monarchi- 
cal or aristocratic institution, flourishing 
properly only where there are ranks, 
honours and social distinctions. 
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I propose to prosecute some enquiries 
as to the Rationality, Morality and Chris- 
tianity of the practice as it exists among 
ourselves at present. 

If there be a word in the language of 
ambiguous signification, it is the word 
Honour. Its meanings are not only va- 
rious but even contradictory, when used 
in different connections. Honour is used 
to denote rank or position; also good 
name or reputation; it was used some- 
times to signify moral tone, especially in 
all social relations of which faith or con- 
fidence was the base; and, finally, it is 
used to denote fidelity to every highest 
obligation of morality or natural reli- 
gion, as ascertained by a standard refined 
to a degree far beyond what is required 
by law, or customary among men. 

In its use on this occasion, I would be 
understood as referring to that technical 
honour generally intended when we speak 
of the Law of Honour, and the Code of 
Honour. 

“Honour,” suys Montesquieu, “is a 
prejudice which religion sometimes en- 
deavours to remove, and at others to reg- 
ulate.” He calls it the principle of mo- 
narchical government, and says that it 
enjoins three rules or maxims—viz : 
‘““That we should have a certain noble- 
ness in our virtues, a kind of frankness 
in our morals, and a particular politeness 
in our behaviour ;” these he declares are 
its three maxims as a principle of educa- 
tion, while its three laws, as rule of con- 
duct, are, “‘ First, that we are permitted 
to set a value upon our future, but are 
absolutely furbidden to set any upon our 
lives,’ The second is, ‘“‘that when we 
are raised to a post or preferment, we 
should never do’ or permit anything, 
which may seem to imply that we look 
upon ourselves as inferior to the rank we 
hold.” The third is, “ that those things 
which honour forbids are more rigorously 
forbidden when the laws do not concur 
in the prohibition; and those it com- 
mands are most strenuously insisted upon 
when they happen not to be commanded 
by law.” 

The truth is, Honour in its technical 
sense was the spontaneous effort of a 
semi-barbarous people to systematize the 
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rules which should govern social inter- 
course. It was partial in its aim, partial 
in its means, and partial in the subjects 
of its jurisdiction. It was designed as an 
auxiliary to law and religion only so far 
as it was to reach objects which it was 
supposed they did not embrace, viz: the 
regulation of the intercourse of the re- 
fined circles of society, Any one outside 
of this pale, arraigned at the bar of the 
Court of Honour, could plead to the ju- 
risdiction; or a noble challenged by one 
beneath him in rank, could plead in 
abatement to the person of the plaintiff, 
as the Earl of Oxford did to that of Sir 
Philip Sidney himself. 

But no law is of any value without its 
appropriate sanction or punishment for 
its infringement; so, Honour adopted as 
its sanction that mode of trial most in 
vogue in the judicature of the day, and 
mosé congenial to the dispositions of those 
within the pale, viz :* personal combat or 
the Duellum. Arms were the insignia of 
gentility—the noble profession of the day, 
while courage, as in all barbarous ages, 
was the highest virtue—indeed, a syno- 
nym for virtue itself; hence, Honour 
naturally adopted arms as the sanction of 
her laws, and courage as the test of ad- 
mission into her brotherhood. To main- 
tain the high standard of membership in 
this respect was the aim of every mem- 
ber, and life was to be estimated as abso- 
lutely valueless when brought into com. 
petition with any requirement of Honour. 
What had no other authority than her 
command had the highest; and if civil 
law did not concur in the command, then 
the more highly did the knight prize the 
opportunity of showing his unreserved 
obedience. In everything in which jidel- 
ity was demanded, Hor ur was mosi ex- 
acting, for nothing besides courage did 
she so much esteem as good faith—at 
least, in all matters under her jurisdic- 
tion. Being founded in monarchical so- 


ciety, fidelity to superiors from depen- 
dents, or Loyalty was highly insisted 
upon ; Falsehood not being punished by 
law, except upon oath, Honour enjoined 
veracity upon parol merely; chivalrous 
bearing to females being highly estoemed 
in social intercourse, Honour demanded it; 
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and Chastity on the part of that sex being 
absolutely essential to social security and 
purity, and yet incontinence not being a 
subject of legal animadversion, Honour 
demanded as the highest—almost the only 
test of female character—Chastity. Hon- 
our having no judge but a majority of 
voices in her society, Reputation became 
almost her synonym; she summoned the 
slanderer with relentless rigour to her 
bar, and made him submit to her mode 
of trial, the duel, under penalty of social 
outlawry and infamy. 

Says Paley, “ The Law of Honour isa 
system of rules constructed by people of 
fashion, and calculated to facilitate their 
intercourse with one another, and for no 
other purpose.” 

In criticizing Paley, Sir James McIn- 
tosh says: “‘ His chapter upon ‘the Law 
of Honour’ is unjust, even in its own 
small sphere, because it supposes Honour 
to allow what it does not forbid; though 
the truth be that the vices enumerated 
by him are only not forbidden by Honour, 
because they are not within its jurisdic- 
tion.” 

Now, although this “refutation” of 
Paley has been eulogized by a distin- 
guished writer to whom I shall have occa- 
sion again to refer, as the ‘“‘ perfection of 
acuteness,”’ and this sentence particularly 
selected as holding in concentrated solu- 
tion, as it were, Paley’s fallacy precipi- 
tated by McIntosh’s analytical acuteness, 
I am totally at a loss to appreciate the 
acumen of the critic or to perceive the 
error of the refuted philosopher. It 
strikes me as an axiomatic truth which 
may be affirmed of every law, that it 
does allow what it does not forbid, just 
as certainly as that it forbids what it does 
not allow; and af far as this supposition 
attributed to Paley is concerned, it is not 
Paley who has been detected in a grave er- 
ror, but McIntosh, who has been betrayed 
either into a mere quibble upon words, or 
a down-right obsurdity, in terms. And 
the latter clause of the sentence assign- 
ing the reason why the vices enumerated 
by Paley are not forbidden by Honour, 
viz: ‘ because they are not within its ju- 
risdiction,” does not meet Paley’s objec- 
tion to the code, but rather confesses it; 
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for it is this very narrowness of jurisdic- 
tion, and consequent inutility as a moral 
standard, to which Paley is objecting. If, 
instead of “allow,” McIntosh had said 
enjoin, (which is the proper antithesis of 
the verb forbid,) then would he have 
saved his criticism from the charge of 
absurdity,—but at the expense of truth; 
for Paley does not say that the Law of 
Honour enjoins “ fornication, adultery, 
drunkenness, prodigality, duelling, and 
revenge in the extreme,” but that it “ al- 
lows” them, and “lays no stress upon 
the virtues opposite to these;”’ which, asa 
fact, is not disputed by McIntosh, but 
only accounted for or excused. 

Nor could the fact be successfully dis- 
puted, looking to the highest interpreters 
of the code. Says Montesquieu, who 
could not be accused of any “ sycophan- 
cy to public cant,” which, in his day, did 
not exist: “ Honour allows of gallantry 
when united with the idea of sensible 
affection, or with that of conquest. It 
allows of cunning and craft when joined 
with the notion of greatness of soul, or 
importance of affairs; as for instance in 
politics with whose finesse it is far from 
being offended. It does not forbid adu- 
lation, but when separate from the idea 
of a large fortune, and connected with a 
sense of our mean condition.” 


So, Coleridge, 


“Profuse of joy, and lord of right and 
wrong, 

Honour can game, drink riot in the stew, 

Cut a friend’s throat ;—what cannot Hon- 
our do ?” 


Yet, although unable to perceive the 
justice of his strictures on Paley, I would 
not be thought to depreciate the real 
value of McIntosh’s observations on the 
point of honour, and its appropriate func- 
tions. ‘‘ Though all mankind,” he ob- 
serves, ‘‘ honour virtue and despise vice, 
the degree of respect or contempt is often 
far from being proportioned to the place 
which virtue and vice occupy in a just 
system of ethics. Whenever higher hon- 
our is bestowed on one moral quality than 
on others of equal or greater moral value, 
what is called ‘a point of honour’ may be 
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said to exist.” He concludes, after hav- 
ing pointed out the beneficial results 
flowing from the cultivation of certain 
principles of honour,—‘‘ Whenever a vir- 
tue is easily cultivated by good men; 
whenever it is by nature attended with 
delight; whenever its outward observ- 
ance is so necessary to society as to be 
enforced by punishment, it is not the 
proper object of Honour. Honour and 
shame may therefore be dispensed with- 
out being strictly proportioned to the mo- 
rality of actions, if the inequality of their 
distribution contributes to the general 
equipoise of the whole moral system. A 
wide disproportion, however,—or indeed, 
any disproportion not justifiable on moral 
grounds, would be a depravation of the 
moral principle.” 


Now, mark you, it is precisely this 
wide disproportion not justifiable on mo- 
ral grounds, and amounting to a deprava- 
tion of the moral principle to which Paley 
objects in the Code of Honour; his argu- 
ment is not that Honour commands the 
various vices not within her jurisdiction, 
but that she erects a standard of right 
and wrong entirely different from that 
which true and Christian morality as- 
serts, differing in its estimation of the 
value of moral qualities, sometimes pro- 
hibiting what religion and morality com- 
mand, and oftimes encouraging and re- 
warding what they strictly forbid. 


It cannot be denied that men who ig- 
nore every other standard of right con- 
duct, are better for adhering to that of 
Honour ; yet this advantage is more than 
overbalanced by the number who are led 
to substitute this standard for a higher 
and purer one which they would other- 
wise strive to attain. Honour ceases to 
be useful to law and morality when it 
supersedes its principals, and teaches 
men to disregard the main stays which it 
should only brace, and to rely solely upon 
itself. 


To illustrate this: in the translation 
of Wallenstein, Capt. Devereux, when 
closing a contract for the assassination of 
the Duke by himself, pauses not to con- 
sider whether the deed be in itself right, 
but 
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“If the business 
Squares with one’s honour—if that be quite 
certain. 
“ Butler.—Let your hearts be quite at ease. 
Ye save for Ferdinand 
His Crown and Empire.” 


Now for Devereux to appeal to this 
conventional standard of honor, was cer- 
tainly better than to be devoid of all con- 
scientious scruples; but if on the other 
hand, this standard out of the way, he 
had relied upon the natural dictates of 
conscience, then the recognition of this 
depraved standard was a positive and es- 
sential evil. For mark you, when this 
specious honour is appealed to, it recon- 
ciles him to the foul deed, by assuring 
bim that its laws rather command than 
forbid it, inasmuch as “the Crown and 
Empire of Ferdinand,” his prince, in 
other words, Loyalty demands the sacri- 
fice. 

Take another illustration from Shaks- 
peare; "I'was Honor murdered Desde- 
mona! In the last scene where she, 


“ The cunningest pattern of excelling Na- 
ture,” 


lay sleeping between the wedding-sheets, 
with Othello bending over her, itis not 
Revenge that locks her in the brawny 
arms of Night and Death; that was ex- 
pended on Cassio ; no— 


“It is the cause, it is the cause, my soul, 

Let me not name it to you, yon chaste 
stars! 

It is the cause!” 


And when at length so suddenly, so 
overwhelming, all in the presence of his 
still warm victim, the truth is brought 
home to the Moor—and he turns to look 
upon her to him more precious—beaute- 
ous than a “ world of perfect chrysolite,”’ 


“ Where should Othello go? 
Now, how dost thou look now? O illstarr- 
ed wench ? 
Pale as thy smock! When we two shail 
meet at compt, 
This look of thine will hurl my soul from 


heaven 
And fiends shall snatch at it?” 
* %X& a 7 
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Lopovico. O thou Othello that was once 
so good, 

Fallen in the practice of a cursed slave— 

What shall be said to thee ? 

OTHELLO. Why anything: 

An honorable murderer if you will ; 

For nought I did in hate but all in honor.” 


But these great dramatists need not be 
invoked to illustrate a principle of which 
Duelling itself is the best.example, for in 
this case honour not only countenances, 
but absolutely commands what law, mor- 
ality, and religion combine to denounce 
as murder, 


We can not escape the conclusion then 
that the Jaw of honour instead of furnish- 
ing an independent tribunal, embracing 
subjects which neither Law, Religion, nor 
Morality take cognizance of, and assert- 
ing an independent code not in conflict 
with, but ancillary to theirs, and enfor- 
cing its observance by sanctions which 
they would approve,—does, in point of 
praciice, assert jurisdiction over objects 
all of which are covered by their laws 
either conjunctively or separately; adju- 
diéates these subjects by a code utterly at 
war with theirs; enforces this code by 
remedies and sanctions which they un- 
equivocally condemn ; and finally, usur- 
per-like, invites, nay compels her small, 
and priviledged class of litigants to laugh 
to scorn all conflicting laws, and seat 
Honour on the throne of Deity Himself! 

But I return now to Duelling. And 
first, is the practice Rational ? 

As a mode of judicial decision, it was 
based upon the not only irrational, but 
impious idea of prescribing to God’s wis- 
dom the interruption of the laws of na- 
ture, and the performance of miracles to 
our order. And yet, viewing the matter 
in a philosophical light, I assert that the 
legal duel of feudal barbarism was ration- 
ality itself compared with the private 
duel of modern chivalry; the one had at 
least an honest superstition to support it, 
while the other rests upon no better foun- 
dation than a self-convicted, hoary, old 
prescriptive prejudice. In the language 
of Doctor Franklin, “It decides nothing,” 
and he who appeals to it, “ makes him- 
self judge in his own cause, condemns 
the offender without a jury, and under- 


takes himself to be the executioner.” 
The practice has at present few advocates, 
though many apologists; and the latter 
rest its defence on no firmer ground than 
the dictates of the “tyrant custom,” and 
no higher one than a hopelessly depraved 
public sentiment. 


But in order to test its rationality, I 
ask attention to the following dissection 
of the subject. I will first take for the 
purpose the most noted duel, with per- 
haps two exceptions, which has graced or 
disgraced the annals of America. I refer 
to the Graves and Cilley duel, fought in 
the year 1838. I select it in preference 
to others, because it was fought, as Mr. 
Wise expressed it on the field, ‘‘ merely 
on a point of honour.” 

And, first. let me remind you, that the 
old common law system of pleading, with 
all its intricate subtleties, is put to the 
blush by the infinite super-refinements 
attending the remedial jurisdiction of the 
court of honour. Touchstone’s history of 
a quarrel from the “retort courteous,’ 
through seven stages to the “lie direct,” 
is no burlesque, as a comparison of this 
prince of honour’s disquisition, with the 
requisitions of, and disquisitions upon the 
Code will demonstrate, 

At common law, one of the maxims of 
pleading is, that ‘‘an issue well-tended 
must be accepted ;”’ the opening of a cause 
in the court of honor commences with a 
similar maxim,—-the challenged party, if 
the challenge come from a “ gentleman,” 
is bound to accept; he is not bound to 
enquire its occasions, nor is the challen- 
ger bound to reveal it. There are dis- 
tinguished precedents of duels where the 
cause never transpired, and in fact where 
there has been every reason to believe none 
has existed—such as that fought between 
Daley and Sir Jonah Barrington, the 
preserver of the Irish code, and perhaps 
the highest authority on the subject 
known to duelling: upon the field, in this 
case, two rules of the code were cited by 
the seconds of the respective parties, 
which compelled the principals to fight, 
and left the occasion of the duel forever 
unexplained. 

And if no assignment of offence is ne- 
cessary upon which to base a challenge, 
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a fortiori, none is too trivial; if your ad- 
versary choose to take offence, and de- 
mand satisfaction, you are bound to ac- 
cord it; hence precedents exist where the 
cause of the duel has been almost liter- 
ally the splitting the ninth part of a hair 
—or, like Benvolio, you may fight a man 
for having more hair in his beard than 
you, or for cracking nuts, your eyes be. 
ing hazel. In the duel we are consider- 
ing, the affront was merely an implied 
one; Mr. Graves was the bearer of a 
challenge from Col. James Watson Webb, 
which Mr. Cilley declined, refusing to 
assign any further reason than that he 
“declined to be drawn into any contro- 
versy with Col. Webb,” accompanying 
his refusal, however, with a distinct avow- 
al that he intended by it no disrespect to 
Mr. Graves. Now by the code, a second 
is bound to sustain the honour of his prin- 
cipal ; and if a challenge be refused on 
the ground of objection to the person of 
the principal, the second is bound to come 
forward and take his place, his own ho- 
nour, as the bearer of a challenge from a 
dishonorable man, being directly assail- 
ed. Mr. Graves had a clear right to a 
reply to the question which he propoun- 
ded. Whether Mr. Cilley refused to re- 
ceive Col. Webb’s communication—“ on 
the ground of any personal exception to 
him as a gentleman or a man of honour.” 
It is very true, Mr. Cilley could not ac- 
quit Col. Webb, as a man of honour, be- 
cause that gentleman stood condemned, 
and recorded on the archives of the House 
of which both he and Mr. Graves were 
members, as bribed by the United States 
Bank for $52,000; a fact, Mr. Cilley’s 
allusion to which, had drawn forth the 
cartel from Col. Webb. Mr. Cilley was 
equally estopped, therefore, from plead- 
ing no offence to Mr. Graves, and from 
removing the implied cause of offence, 
by acquitting Col. Webb. A duel was 
therefore inevitable ; and the challenger, 
though not bound to push the matter be- 
yond the second fire, could not stop short 
of that, and had the right, at his option, 
to push the matter to death, or a disa- 
bling wound ; and this by the third rule 
of the Irish code— 

“If a doubt exist who gave the first 
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offence, the decision rests with the sec- 
onds ; if they will not decide or cannot 
agree, the matter must proceed to two 
shots, or to a hit if the challenger re- 
quire it.” 

In this instance the seconds disagree- 
ing, not as to wko gave the’ first offence, 
but as to whether any was to be implied, 
none having been intended—the challen- 
ger had the right to push the matter to a 
hit, and accordingly did so, killing his 
antagonist on the third fire. 

Let us test the rationality of Duelling, 
then, upon the regularity of proceedings 
in this Graves-Cilley duel. First, as to 
the parties, they were both gentlemen 
elevated in social position, honored with 
the confidence of the people, and clothed 
with high political trust; secondly, as to 
the affront, it was a pure technicality of 
the code ; lastly, the end to be attained 
was “satisfaction,” which depending in 
all cases for its importance on that of the 
affront, was in this case likewise a pure 
technicality—an empty sound. Now the 
rationality of a transaction depends upon 
two tests, the reasonableness of the end 
proposed, and the logical connection be- 
tween it and the means employed to ef- 
fect it. In the present instance, was the 
aim of the duel such a one as reasonable 
men should strive to attain? and what 
possible connection was there between the 
end proposed and the means employed to 
attain it? 

What was there to be vindicated? the 
honour ofa man which no one impeached! 
Or if it be said the honour of his friend 
which had been assailed,—then it is the 
honour of aman recorded as dishonorable, 
and who has been no further assailed 
than by a reference to that record! And 
this condemned honour is to be vindicated 
by submitting it to the decision of chance, 
in which, not himself, but a friend, holds 
the stake of life! Suppuse that life lost, 


how is the point at issue affected thereby? 
Or suppose his assailant to fall in the en- 
counter, how is his honour vindicated ? 
Not even his cowrage has been tested, 
much less demonstrated ! Remember that 
there is no feeling of hostility between 
the actual combatants who declare them- 
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selves friends on the field, —and thus not 
even the satisfaction of gratifying an un- 
pardonable thirst for blood, is to be ob- 
tained. 

Here, then, was an affair of honour, 
upon a point of honour, with nothing to 
relieve it from the features of a bald 
farce, except that tragical one which made 
it murder. A farce resulting in the loss 
of a brilliant statesman, anticipated by 
death, in the maturity of his powers, and 
cut short in a career of usefulness—one 
universally beloved, and admired, and of 
whom we may say, as Moore said of Grat- 
tan,— He shot into Heaven like Alces- 
tes’ arrow, leaving but a streak of light 
behind.” 

Was such a duel rational ? 


But this duel which I have selected as 
illustrating the absurdity of the practice, 
and of the requirements of the code, for 
the very reason that it was conducted 
rigidly on honorable principles, and origi- 
nated merely on a point of honour, may 
be objected to as an unfair illustration. I 
pass from it, therefore, to take up the 
case put by De Quincy, as giving me an 
opportunity at the same time to consider 
his casuistry on the subject. 

As I have said, the practice has in it- 
self few advocates, that I am aware of, at 
this day; all men seem agreed as to its 
absurdity and immorality in the abstract. 
De Quincy freely admits this, and only 
advances in its defence to the proposition 
embraced in the following extract :— 
‘‘Whilst conceding that duelling is an 
unlawful and useless remedy for cases of 
ordinary wrong, where there is no malice 
to resist a more conciliatory mode of set- 
tlement, and where it is difficult to imag- 
ine any deliberate insult except such as 
is palliated by intoxication—conceding 
this, I have yet supposed it possible that 
cases may arise, with circumstances of 
contumely, and outrage, growing out of 
deep inexorable malice, which cannot be 
redressed as things now are, without an 
appeal to the voye de fait.” (The italics 

-are De Quincy’s,) 

And to illustrate what he would con- 

sider such a case he gives an example 
‘taken, as we are not left to conjecture 
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from his own experience, and in which 
he himself, as he darkly intimates, ap- 
pealed to arms, though with what result 
we are not informed. I look in vain in 
Sabine for any account of the affair. The 
case he puts is the following: your enemy 
puts forth a malicious libel directed 
against your character, and attacking you 
in reference to relations, the most sacred- 
ly private and tender; in fact, suppose 
his malignity attack the partner of your 
bosom, a young, lovely woman sustained 
by womanly dignity, or else ready to 
sink into the earth with shame, under the 
cruel and unmanly insults heaped upon 
her, and having no protector on earth, 
but yourself; suppose a great many most 
atrocious aggravations accompanying the 
wanton insult, such as are best calculated 
to sting a man of native sensibility to the 
very quick; what shall you do—what can 
you do but “seek redress for the past and 
security for the future, by an appeal to 
arms ?” 


Taking this case as an extreme one, is 
an appeal to arms rational? At what do 
you aim? Redress for the past, and se- 
curity for the future. Now, the mode of 
redress you select, to be rational, should 
not expose the injured, and the injurer to 
an equal hazard; otherwise the latter 
would have the same opportunity to fol- 
low up the insult by what was perhaps 
its ulterior design, your death, as you to 
obtain redress by his. In other words, if 
redress for the past mean the gratification 
of revenge under circumstances which 
you think justify it, itis not reasonable 
to resort to a practice which places the 
quiet citizen upon an equality with the 
military adventurer, and the ruffian of 
the gambling house ; or the scrupulously 
courteous gentleman on an equal footing 
with the bully, the slanderer, and the 
black-guard at heart; this very leveling 
which De Quincy accounts the great re- 
commendation of the duel, is, in fact, 
proof positive of its absurdity. 


If you are bent upon revenge, secure it 
more effectually ; and having usurped the 
prerogative of the law in undertaking to 
pass sentence on him who has wronged 
you, in the name of reason, rather be- 
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come his executioner than suffer him to 


become yours. Remember, the duellist 
must establish some relation between jus- 
tice, and expertness with the pistol and 
small sword, otherwise his mode of re- 
dress is anything but rational. 

The Japanese man of honour, under 
similarly aggravated circumstances, would 
argue like yourself that something must 
be done—some extra-legal measures adopt- 
ed to meet the case, and arguing thus 
would resort to a course more fearless, 
and quite as rational ; he would go forth- 
with, and in obedience to the require- 
ments of his code uf honour—‘“ rip him- 
self up,” whereupon his traducer would 
be canitally punished, or at least visited 
with perpetual ignominy. Now the whole 
superstructure of the chivalrous code 
rests upon personal courage as a test of 
honour; here then is certain death em- 
braced as a bride, ‘‘after the high Ro- 
man fashion ;” if sensibility to shame be 
the test, here is honour so sensitive that 
it will not survive a stain but breathed 
upon it in wantonness ; if revenge be the 
motive, here is an ignominious death en- 
tailed upon an adversary in exchange for 
a noble one on your part; if public opin- 
ion is to be appealed to in vindication of 
honour, the subject of the Tycoon much 
more rationally strikes higher, and 
changes the venue, bringing the cause by 
appeal, at once before the Supreme Judge 
himself! I say then, that, waiving the 
point of superior morality in the Japa- 
nese code, its rationality is much more 
easily defended than that of ours; I say 
this not as a satyrist, but as a serious 
philosophical investigator. Yet, see how 
ridiculously their national prejudice 
strikes us, though, from long familiarity, 
perfectly reconciled to our own more ab- 
surd custom! 


So much for “redress for the past,” 
now for the second object, “‘ security for 
the future.” If you fall by the hand of 


your adversary, you are certainly thence- 
forth secure from insult in this world, 
however you may fare in the next; you 
have security for time, however little you 
may have attained in eternity. But, how, 
as to that wife who has no other protector 
in the world, and on whose account chief- 
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ly, you have entered the list? Does the 
violent death of her only protector, afford 
this innocent, gentle-hearted, unoffending 
female, abundant security for the future? 
Or can that mode of adjustment be con- 
sidered rational, which has furnished 
such doubtful security in the loss of a 
protecting husband, and perhaps the 
father of uneducated and dependent 
children ? 


Bat change the hypothesis, and sup- 
pose you have slain your adversary and 
traducer, The fact of such a result being 
fortuitous, destroys the rationality of the 
process by which it is effected. 


And I am far from being persuaded 
that in this age, to kill a man in a duel 
is to obtain any immunity from future in- 
sult; on the contrary, there are few duel- 
lists who stop at the first one, and why? 
Because chivalrous men, jealous of their 
courage, are willing to submit to less 
from such a man than from any other, 
while desperate men, too apt to set as 
light a value on the lives of other people, 
as they do upon their own, are always 
eager for notoriety by seeking collision 
with one who has killed his man. This 
accounts for the fact, so often remarked, 
that men apparently the most quiet and 
inoffensive in the community, are contin- 
ually in the lists as duellists; because, 
having been unfortunate enough to be 
dragged into a first one, the other grada- 
tions to violence seem from the force of 
circumstances, almost inevitable. 


In the case now supposed, then,—that 
in which you have slain your man, your 
redress for the past is but the gratifica- 
tion of a pure spirit of revenge, a species 
of redress not rational but brutal; and 
as for its measure, you have administered 
a punishment accidental in degree, and 
out of all proportion to the enormity of 
the offence committed. Your security for 
the future is in every point of view 
doubtful, except in its worthlessness com- 
pared with the price you have paid for 
it. Fer what is that price, rightly con- 
sidered? Nothing less than your own 
peace, certainly for time—perhaps for 
eternity! Who ever knew the duellist 
that was happy? Certainly no combina- 
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tion of letters could embrace a more pun- 
gent irony than the word “ satisfaction,” 
as applied to the after-reflection of the 
duellist so unfortunate as to have slain an 
adversary; for instead of experiencing 
that secret satisfaction which is the es- 
tablished reward of a really good action 
well performed, his own bosom is sud- 
denly converted into the closed-ribbed 
hell of an unchained avenger-of-blood ! 
The annals of the confessional, the ad- 
ventures of the desperate, the records of 
suicides, and inebriates, are all crowded 
with the names of duellists. 

Again, does public opinion, to which 
the duellist sacrifices everything, grant 
that “satisfaction” which he has de- 
manded? So far from it, it believes 
nothing better of his reputation than be- 
fore, except perhaps that he has personal 
courage; and his vindicated courage, 
no longer recognized as the highest vir- 
tue, proves but a poor equivalent for the 
odium which attaches to the price of its 
vindication ; for mark you, that same so- 
ciety to whose public voice he has yield- 
ed, now stigmatizes him, and spots him 
as a fit subject for what to a man of gene- 
rous sensibility is a sting beyond the 
name of torture—the pity of the vulgar! 
Repentance may wash out the stain of 
blood, and conscience take shelter in par- 
don, but believe me, better trust the re- 
cording-angel himself to forget the crime 
than society. If the duellist sleep sound- 
ly, he is a callous wretch, or an adroit 
dissembler; if he wake, or start in 
dreams, like Macbeth, he “‘ hath murdered 
sleep.” Beauty, instead of rewarding his 
courage as in the days of knight-hood, 
flees him as contamination itself; while 
Purity shuns him at the nuptial altar, 
lest, like Byron, he break the silence of 
the bridal night by dreaming he is in 
hell! He may bear his secret like a 
winged thing to the ends of the earth— 
but this same society shall hunt him out, 
and hiss in his ear: “I bade you do the 
deed, and now I curse you for it.”’ God 
save us from such satisfaction as the 
duellist who has blood to answer for finds 
in public opinion! Doubtless had Me- 
Clung, the latest suicide-dueliist whom I 
remember, been questioned, he would 
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have answered: God might have pardon- 
ed me, conscience been still, had society 
allowed me to forget; but when every 
face was averted, every tongue whisper- 
ing duellist, every eye watching, and 
every vulgar fancy interpreting me a 
conscience-stricken, self-convicted mur- 
derer, what business had I in such a 
world of spies? 


In considering whether the practice is 
rational, or expedient, I cannot omit to 
notice an argument advanced by Mr. De 
Quincey, and insisted upon by duellists 
generally. I state it in the interrogatory 
form. Does the practice increase the 
courtesy which distinguishes the. inter- 
course of gentlemen ?—does it diminish 
the number of private brawls—give pro- 
tection to our ladies, and by these means 
refine the manners, and foster the pro- 
prieties, and sanctities of society? 


This question casts the burden of proof 
in its solution upon the affirmative, and 
how has it been, or can it be established? 
I confess myself unable to perceive any 
just connection between duelling and re- 
finement of manners. In the first place, 
the code applies only to the intercourse 
of those who are technically known as 
gentlemen, and its refining influence must, 
therefore, be confined to this class. I 
will not stop here to inquire who are 
“gentlemen ;” to define them were a task 
which might baffle all the lexicographers 
in the universe. 


“‘ As for Gentlemen,” says Sir Thomas 
Smith, “they be made good, cheap in 
this kingdom: whoso studieth the laws 
of the realm, who studieth in the Uni- 
versities, who professeth the liberal 
sciences, and (to be short) who can live 
idly, and without manual labour, and 
will bear the port, charge, and counte- 
nance of a gentleman, he shall be called 
master, and shall be taken for a gentle- 
man:” and you will observe from this 
definition of Sir Thomas, “that as the- 
centuries grow older, gentlemen grow 
cheaper. Coleridge gives us a more pro- 
found definition, and one which requires 
analytical attention to be intelligible. 


“The secret of the matter,” he says, 
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“‘T believe to be this—we feel the gentle- 
manly character present to us, whenever, 
under all the circumstances of social 
intercourse, the trivial not less than the 
important, through the whole detail of 
his manners and deportment, and with 
the ease of a habit, a person shows re- 
spect to others in such a way as at the 
same time implies in his own feelings an 
habitual and assured anticipation of reci- 
procal respect from them to himself. In 
short, the gentlemanly character arises 
out of the feeling of equality acting as a 
Habit, yet flexible to the varieties of 
Rank, and modified without being dis- 
turbed or superseded by them.” “The 
character,” he concludes, “is frequent in 
England, rare in France, and found, 
where it is found, in age, or the latest 
period of manhood; while in Germany 
the character is almost unknown. But 
the proper antipode of a gentleman is to 
be sought for among the Anglo-American 
Democrats.” 


If Coleridge had lived to this day, he 
would have been forced to the opinion, 
now no longer open to question, that the 
true antipode of a gentleman is the Eng- 
lish Cockney. At all events, if good breed- 
ing be an essential in the character, Lord 
Chesterfield, who is thought to have 
known something on the point, declares 
that element exceedingly rare among his 
own countrymen; generally civil, he ad- 
mits them, but very seldom well bred. 
But Coleridge is not speaking of the 
technical ‘“ gentlemen” who monopolize 
honour; they are distinguished by some- 
thing independent of manners, or feel- 
ings of self-respect ; they are those who 
pass current in the aristocratic circles of 
society; and, among ourselves, such as 
enjoy high public station; for in this 
country political distinction supersedes 
all other tests, and any two members of 
the same political body, for instance, are 
considered, for the purposes of the code, 
in equal rank. The intercourse of this 
socially privileged class alone, is brought 
within the range of the refining influence 
of the duel; and this is the class, it is to 
be hoped, least in need of it. But even 
here, as before remarked, I cannot trace 
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any relation of cause and effect between 
the practice and its attributed result. 

If the duel exercise such a restraining 
influence, we would infer that manners 
should improve as duelling increased, 
whereas it cannot be denied that it gener- 
ally goes hand in hand with other species 
of violence, generally receding as law 
and civilization advance. Upon no other 
theatre has it ever flourished as it did in 
Ireland in the days of Sir Jonah Baring- 
ton, and yet I have never heard the Irish 
gentry of that day spoken of as models 
of refinement. 


California has been, more than any 
other American State, the scene of count- 
less duels, and yet, there violence runs 
riot, and the press is notoriously the most 
abusive and scurrilous in the world. In 
the South-Western States, duels are much 
more frequent than in Virginia, and yet 
their society has not the credit of greater 
refinement, and private brawls, of a 
deadly character, are certainly more com- 
mon. It is no great compliment to a 
State to trace the cultivation of its 
society to such an exceptionable source. 

As there is growing up, I trust, an ap- 
preciation of, and respect for the female 
sex, above the name of chivalry, so should 
there be cultivated a principle of true 
honour, higher than base-born fear, or 
the honour of the code, to protect them 
from what one would suppose they had 
least cause to fear—the insults of gentle- 
men ! 

So much for the rationality of Duel- 
ling. I come next to consider the question 
—Is the practice moral? To be moral, 
is to fulfill our duties to our fellow- 
creatures. The moral man may expose 
his own life ; he cannot attack his fellow- 
creature’s except in self-defence, or at the 
command of law. Now, the plea of self- 
defence will not answer in duelling ; and 
the law, so far from commanding, concurs, 
in every civilized country, to denounce 
the practice. In France, since the reign 
of Henry ITI., it has been unlawful, and 
since that of Louis XIV., a crime of high 
magnitude. 

In England, at common law, to killa 
man in a duel is murder, not only in the 
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principal, but also in his second; and, as 
some authorities contend, in the second 
of the slain antagonist. In the language 
of a distinguished authority—* Deliber- 
ate duelling, if death ensue, is, in the 
eye of the law, murder, for duels are 
generally founded in deep revenge. And 
though a person should be drawn into a 
duel, not on a motive so criminal, but 
merely upon the punctilo which the 
swordsmen falsely call honour, that will 
not excuse him, for he that deliberately 
seeks the blood of another, in a private 
quarrel, acts in defiance of all laws, hu- 
man and divine, whatever his motive 
may be.” 


In America, every State in the Union, 
and the District of Columbia, have estab- 
lished laws against the practice. 

What is thelimit, then, to which a moral 
man is permitted to goinan affairof honour? 
Not one step; because the law meets him 
in limine, and forbids all connection with 
them except as a pacificator; hence do 
we see continually repeated the fact, that 
men, who in private station acknowledge 
amenability to the code, when entrusted 
with the execution or administration of 
the law, decline engaging in duels; their 
conduct, however, being founded on the 
dangerous moral heresy, that men in 
private life may honourably disobey the 
same laws which those in official position 
are bound to enforce and respect! 

But waiving consideration of the vio- 
lation of law, the moral man may en- 
danger his own life, or sacrifice it; he 
cannot endanger that of his fellow- 
creature. Hence the limit to which a 
moralist can go, is that marked out by 
Hamilton first, and John Randolph after- 
wards. We search in vain, through all 
the ages of high-born chivalry, for such 
an illustration of the principle of true 
honour as America bequeathes to history 
in the example of these two stainless 
heroes. It is true, Randolph’s example 
was superfluous—Hamilton had antici- 
pated him. After the fall of Hamilton, 
the chapter of American duelling should 
have closed, and the roll of her chivalry 
been sealed with the blood of its last, 
greatest martyr. While Jefferson was 
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laying the axe to the root of the tree of 
feudal barbarism, in civil government, 
Hamilton should have placed the capital 
on the completed shaft of the chivalrous 
sanction of social virtue—that the stars 
might have caught living glory from its 
summit, and borne it in golden circles 
round the world! 

I challenge the annals of olden chivalry 
to furnish a hero, who, in going out to 
combat, has left us such a text as this 
of Hamilton : 

“ As well, because it is possible I may 
have injured Col. Burr, however con- 
vinced myself that my opinions and de- 
clarations have been well-founded, as 
from my general opinions and temper, in 
relation to similar affairs, I have resolved 
if our interview is conducted in the usual 
manner, and it pleases God to give me 
the opportunity, to reserve, and throw 
away my first fire, and I have thoughts 
even of reserving my second fire, and thus 
giving a double opportunity to Col. Burr 
to pause, and to reflect. 

“It is not, however, my intention to 
enter into any explanations on the 
ground. Apology, from principle, I hope, 
rather than pride, is out of the question. 

“To those who, with me, abhorring 
the practice of duelling, may think that 
I ought, on no account, to have added 
to the number of bad examples, I answer 
that my relative situation, as well in pub- 
lic as private, enforcing all the consider- 
ations which constitute what men of the 
world denominate honour, imposed on me 
(as I thought) a peculiar necessity not to 
decline the call. The ability to be in 
future useful, whether in resisting mis- 
chief or effecting good, in those crises of 
our public affairs which seem likely to 
happen, would probably be inseparable 
from a conformity with public prejudice 
in this particular.” 

Here are three paragraphs,—the first a 
declaration of magnanimity, showing the 
limit to which a moral mah go, viz: to 
that of exposing his own life, but not at- 
tempting his adversary’s; the second 
paragraph defends the true principle, 
that the code should be strictly admin- 
istered in such affairs, as any law in con- 
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ducting them is preferable to none at all; 
the third, and last paragraph, is a sequel 
to the first, explaining the motive which 
may justly influence the moralist to haz- 
ard his own life, though not his oppo- 
nent’s—viz: when a depraved public 
sentiment closes the avenues of future 
usefulness to his country against him who 
declines a challenge. 

Randolph’s conduct, in his duel with 
Mr. Clay, in 1826, illustrates the same 
principle. He chose, in the first instance, 
not to acknowledge accountability under 
a conventional code, to private individu- 
als, for what the Constitution acquitted 
him of all responsibility for to public au- 
thorities. In other words, John Ran- 
dolph would not allow a higher title in 
the code of honor, than was granted to 
the law of the land; he rose in arms 
against the code itself, and, as it were, 
summoned it to meet him at its own bar; 
and upon this principle, and not upon any 
punctilio of honor, did he agree to stake 
his own life, though not to strike at that 
of a fellow man. His imagination re- 
verted to the home and peaceful family 
of his adversary, and he declared in a 
tone as clear as the chiming of cathedral 
bells, and as soft as a bride’s, in the early 
hours of the morning—‘“‘I shall do no- 
thing on the morrow to disturb the sleep 
of the child, or the repose of the mother!” 
Nor did he. Such was the chivalry of 
our great Virginian, of whom it might 
have been said— _ , 


“ He was not born to shame: 
Upon his brow shame is ashamed to sit; 
For ‘tis a throne where honor may he 
crowned 
Sole monarch of the universal earth !” 


And the meeting of Hotspur, and IIar- 
ry Monmouth, fighting for a crown, and 
rendered by a Shakspeare, does not excel 
in generous magnanimity, high chivalry, 
and essential glory the meeting between 
our Virginia Percy and the Harry of the 
West! 

I come finally to consider the third 
point. Is the practice christian? To ask 
the question is to answer it; no world- 
ling ; no barbarian ; no sophist ; no cas- 
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uist ; no apologist has ever defended the 
practice on christian principles. The 
church arrayed herself against it, when 
the law sanctioned it, as early as the mid- 
dle of the ninth century, and has never 
ceased her hostility to this day. The 
fact that it is opposed to every precept, 
and the whole spirit of christianity, is so 
universally admitted, that the proposition 
may be said to rest on that figure of logic 
known as—the impossibility of contradic- 
tion. 

low far may the christian go in any 
possible circumstances in prosecuting an 
affair of honour? I have shown you that 
the man merely moral might, under cer- 
tain circumstances, sacrifice his own life, 
but not that of a fellow-creature; but re- 
ligion claims from us higher duties to 
God. Ilis revelation teaches us to cher- 
ish our own lives as sacredly as we ab- 
stain from taking the lives of others, be- 
cause we owe them as a debt to our Cre- 
ator, which we are not permitted to can- 
cel at pleasure. I can not, therefore, 
conceive of any possible circumstances 
under which the christian is at liberty to 
risk his own, or any one else’s life, upon 
the field of honour. To constitute mar- 
tyrdom, our own will must not codperate 
to destroy our lives ; we must simply do 
right and take the consequences, though 
they include death; to go further than 
this, is to justify the means by the end, 
and “do evil that good may come.” 
Hence religion can make no compromise 
with duelling. 

But I would not be understood as as- 
serting that a man, not a christian, may 
do what a christian can not, but simply 
as showing that when duelling ceases to 
be immoral, it is still irreligious, and 
therefore under no circumstances justifi- 
able. 

Hamilton though, as I have shown, jus- 
tifiable on moral grounds, was properly 
refused the sacrament, until he repented 
his error, which he emphatically did, and 
left us a death-bed declaration, that if 
placed in similar circumstances, he would 
decline the combat; Hamilton the mor- 
alist, would not attempt the life of a fel- 
low-citizen, — Hamilton the christian, 
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prayed forgiveness for exposing his own. 

I have shown then, and I trust conclu- 
sively, that Duelling is Irrational, Immo- 
ral and Irreligious ; that it is condemned 
in the court of Reason, and in that of 
Conscience; by human legislation and by 
divinely revealed law. It only remains 
to say a few words, in conclusion, on the 
means of hastening its inevitably ap- 
proaching disuse. And first, what legis- 
tion, if any, should be had upon the sub- 
ject? 

The legislation of few of the States, as 
far as the infliction of criminal penalties 
is concerned, has materially changed the 
common law upon the subject. And al- 
though public opinion is every where 
much below the standard of the law, our 
constant effort should be to raise public 
sentiment up to the elevation of the law, 
and aot drag the law down to the level of 
public sentiment. 

“ The age of chivalry has passed,” but 
I would fain believe the age of Reason 
and Christianity had succeeded it. Hu- 
man life has become too valuable to be 
wantoned with at pleasure. The law has 
taken it under its protection, and fenced 
it around with a thousand guards. No 
man should be permitted to break through 
these with impunity, for none should be 
above the law. A nation’s laws are the 
high-water marks of her civilization. 
They are generally higher than public 
Opinion, and always higher than public 
practice. Duelling has been condemned 
by century upon century’s living record 
of the law; it is monarchical in its ori- 
gin, aristocratic in its maxims, and un- 
christian, immoral, and irrational in it- 
self; it does not behoove us then to give 
it the slightest countenance in a republi- 
can government. Let us rather, I repeat, 
endeavor to raise public sentiment up to 
the standard of a stern, and faithful ex- 
ecution of the law, than modify the law 
to suit public sentiment. One or two in- 
stances of firm execution of the law, 
might go far towards turning the tide of 
popular opinion. 

Anti-duelling test-oaths, are defensible 
upon the ground that they place the 
strongest barrier between the politician 
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and the duel, viz. his own aspirations; 
but they are vainly inserted in State-Con- 
stitutions, if amnesty laws are allowed to 
be passed by the ordinary legislature, in 
contempt of the fundamental law, and in 
usurpation of the pardoning power. 

A change in the character of the anti- 
duelling oath, or rather an addition to it 
would be advisable ; insert in it not only 
that the officer elect has not been within 
the prescribed period, and will not be 
during his continuance in office, engaged 
in a duel, but that he never will engage in 
one; thus his oath would stand between 
him and the duel, not during his official 
term merely, but forever, and we should 
array the code of honor itself against the 
practice, for he could not vindicate his 
honor in a duel, without tarnishing it by 
perjury. 

As for the establishment of a Court of 
Honour, such an institution might answer 
in the Army or Navy; I am satisfied it 
would fail in society generally. Its ge- 
nius could not be adapted to that of our 
republican institutions, which recognize 
neither rank nor social distinctions. 

But, after all, it is Public Opinion that 
must be invoked as a corrective to Duel- 
ling; for ‘‘ the best laws are futile if they 
contradict the spirit of a nation.” I ad- 
dress myself then to those in whose hands 
lie the checks, and correctives of public 
opinion. 

To the young man aspiring to leave 
any record of himself, I would say, that 
it is not more certain that the sun has set 
to day, and will tread upon the Eastern 
hills to-morrow, than that Duelling will 
cease in our midst; in opposing it, re- 
member the maxim of Curtius—-‘‘ Homt- 
nem conseguitur aliquando, nunquam co- 
mitatur divinitas’”—God-like fame some- 
times waits upon the dead, but never at- 
tends the living; though in a minority 
to-day, time which pales, and distorts the 
canvass of the temporalist, but brings out 
the colors in the life-picture of him who 
“ paints for eternity.” 

The greatest deeds of history come 
down to us inscribed with the brand of 
condemnation by contemporaries; and 
it is ever reserved for succeeding gener- 
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ations to build up the the tombs of the 


prophets whom their fathers killed. 
Socrates died for denying a multiplicity 
of gods; Alcibiades was banished for de- 
facing images of brass and stone ; Pericles 
saved an army by resisting the super- 
stitious portent of the sun’s eclipse; 
and thus it is that the deeds of the truly 
great grow brighter as we recede from 
them. I appeal, then, to every young 
man who professes to act upon principles 
which never change, and is content to 
abide the issue, to set his face against 
this practice, and to shrink from no op- 
portunity to vindicate his principles by 
his conduct. Decline no duel because 
you are an officer, or even a church-com- 
municant, but rather because you are a 
rational creature, and a man. Admit no 
higher test of courage than to do right, 
and never fear, “amid the cankers of a 
calm world,” or the tumults of a stormy 
one, that you will not find abundant op- 
portunity to display your courage in a 
rational manner, and a just cause. It is 
a quality that has its species as well as 
degrees; there is philosophical and 
moral courage, as well as physical. Phi- 
losophy, in this sense, is to the wise man 
what imagination is to the dramatic poet ; 
it teaches him—not what others would 
do and say, according to varieties of 
character, under all conceivable circum- 
stances, but, in advance, what is best to 
be done, and said by himself, in whatever 
circumstances he may be placed. He is 
not agitated on the field of honour, be- 
cause reason discards fear on such oceca- 
sions as unphilosophical. He fights only 
when necessary, and admits passion into 
the executive, never into the deliberative 
counsels of his soul. Such was the cour- 
arge of the Athenian warrior, who would 
not permit even a blow to interrupt the 
flow of more important business ; there- 
fore, said he, “ Strike, but hear!” But 
there is a courage still higher—that fears 
God, and Him only—the courage that 
argued with Agrippa on his throne, and 
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defied powers and principalities with 
Luther. Unaccompanied with this, a 
man is still a coward, for what avails it, 
whether he fear his fellow-man singly or 
in the aggregate; if it drive him from 
the right, is he not still a coward? 

I would not detract from the value of 
personal courage, which is valuable, not 
only in itself, but as indicating a rich 
soil. It is one of the characteristics of 
our race, and I glory in the reflection, 
that whether on our own soil, or, like 
“the grey-eyed man of destiny,” alone, 
deserted, betrayed, amid “‘the insolent 
decays of mouldering grandeur” in Cen- 
tral America, the American always fights 
like a hero and dies like a man. But the 
truly brave man is not so apprehensive 
of being thought a coward, as he of more 
doubtful nerve. General Taylor could 
afford to despise—General Scott, Generai 
Nathaniel Green, and Napoleon Bona- 
part were not afraid to decline duels- 
There is something in the bearing of a 
brave man—something in the light of 
his countenance—a mystic, eye-lit symbol, 
as it were, which men of the same stamp 
intuitively recognize and respect. Be 
not afraid, then, to stake your courage 
upon this, its self-assertion, and reserve 
it, like all other virtues, for its proper oc- 
casion; if none occur, so much the hap- 
pier you; but if danger come, then your 
courage rises from the bed of a clear 
conscience, and “‘ panoplied, and weapon- 
ed with the truth,” walks forth to battle 
like a bridegroom to the altar. But 
found it on moral courage and add to it 
its native accompaniments, high gener- 
osity, scrupulous courtesy, and genuine 
politeness. Thus let every young man 
endeavour to form his character, not in 
the mould of olden chivalry, but after the 
model of the highest, most honoured, 
God-sanctioned type on earth-—the true 

Christian gentleman. Remember, that 
there is an honour above your own—the 
glorious Honour of the majesty of God! 
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All hail! the Confederated States. All 
honour to gallant South Carolina, who gave 
the first impulse to the Revolution which 
brought the new nation into being. All 
gratitude to the benign Providence that 
darkened the understandings of men in 
power and converted seeming obstacles 
into tremendous agencies for hastening 
and perfecting the great and good work 
consummated at Montgomery. Wisely, 
nobly have the Confederated States chosen 
their leaders. Valour and Statesmanship 
are atthe helm. The new keel cuts the 
waters of a glorious sea. It is morning. 
Angry clouds are near at hand, and soon 
the thunder of battle will be bellowing in 
the skies. But the not distant azure is all 
serene and fair; resplendent with fresh 
light and the dewy tints of roses and of 
gold. The ship will outride the storm. 
Already we catch the balmy breath of the 
tropics. There is our haven. 

Pity and shame! that the Border States 
prefer not to share the proud destiny of the 
new Republic. But they have chosen. 
They would be slaves. Virginia grovels 
in the dust at Sewarp’s feet. The sons of 
patriots lick the coarse hand of an ill-bred, 
foul-mouthed fanatical tyrant. The children 
of AnprEew Jackson clutch tremblingly the 
knees of AnprEw Jounson. The descen- 
dants of Danret Boone are pleading like 
frightened women for peace. It is their 
right. Let no one disturb them. 

The Confederate States remain a fixed, 
unalterable fact. Civil liberty has found 
a house of refuge, a home, safe forever 
alike from the tyranny of kings and from 
the despotism of agrarian mobs and law- 
less democracies! The eyes fill and the 
heart swells with exceeding joy at the 
thought. ‘Tis a grand achievement, a 
mighty Revolution. Humanity is exalted 
by this bold and unparalleled stroke for 
freedom. Man’s capability of self-govern- 
ment is vindicated by this daring exercise 
of the right of that government. Hence- 
forth the name of Southerner shall be the 
synonym of liberty. To the Confederate 
States, as to the last and only permanent 


abode of Republican institutions, the best 
and bravest blood, the loftiest spirits, and 
the most cultivated intellects on this conti- 
nent, will surely repair. The very cream 
and excellence of American life will be 
compacted in the new nation. For high- 
minded independent people, for fertile soil, 
for genial climate, for magnificent destiny, 
the peer of this youthful nation will not be 


found in all the world. God speed it! 


On the 4th of March, 1861, «1e Sovereign 
Power of Virginia assembled in Conven- 
tion in the City of Richmond. It is a body 
of very great men. They have passed as 
much as an ash-barrel could hold of resolu- 
tions, as strong as Samson and red pepper 
combined. They have discovered a more 
than Roman courage—with the pen. They 
have displayed a Nemean lion’s nerve—in 
paper. 


shown the highest order of intrepidity. 


So far as ink can go, they have 


With immense energy, they have waited— 
ostensibly to see what the Peace Congress 
would do, but really to ascertain whether 
Cnase or Seward would obtain control of 
Lixcotn. If a wanton war is begun, they 
threaten not to stand it. But if a free-soil 
Union party is to be formed in Virginia— 
why that’s another thing. “You shan’t 
beat our Southern sisters, but if you will 
just rob and disgrace us, and do it quietly, 
we'll help you and thank you to boot.” 
Sublime spectacle! The Sovereign Power 
of Virginia shaping its action, not by what 
is in itself just, honourable and right, but 
by the insidious policy of a white-livered 
Demon, as subtle, as full of guile and 
malice, as unworthy of trust as Satan him- 
self. Virginians confiding the honour and 
safety of their State to the keeping of 
Wituiam H. Sewarp! Virginia to be saved 
from degradation, not by the spirit of her 
sons, but by the blind folly of hér enemies, 
The once proud and noble Old Domin- 
ion waiting for coercion, before it will do 
its duty. Monstrous! 

The/ Virginia Convention of 1861, will 
live on the enduring and impartial pages or 
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the Annalist. Its members will be famous, 
quite famous. 


It is worthy of record that the first Abo- 
lition President stole into the Federal Capi- 
tol by night, like a thief. “Governments 
derive their just power from the consent of 
the governed.” 


During the winter of 1860-61, General 
Scort concentrated 1,000 hireling soldiers 
in the City of Washington. He was led into 
this act of folly mainly by anonymous let- 
ters. 


“Tn life’s last scenes what prodigies arise, 
Fears of the brave’’—and so forth. 


Wild and rabid Wendell Phillips has a 
grain of sense here and there in the mass 
of his drivelings. He believes that dis- 
union on the line of the Potomac will pro- 
mote the cause of “freedom” in the Bor- 
der States. Quite the contrary. If the 
Border States remain as appendages to the 
Abolition Empire, ten years will not pass 
before they become what Delaware now 
is, virtually free. Let them go with the 
South, and slave property will be as secure 
as it is in the island of Cuba. Phillips 
sees only one side of the question. He 
gets partial glimpses of the truth, and draws 
erroneous inferences, based upon fanatical 
hopes, not upon facts, from them. For 
the benefit of the “timid” Tories of the 
present day, we make one or two extracts 
from Phillips’s last speech: 

“Some men sit sad and trembjing for the 
future, because the knell of this Union has 
sounded. But the heavens are almost all 
bright—and if some sable clouds linger on 
the horizon, they have turned their silver 
linings almost wholly to vur sight. Every 
man who possesses his soul in patience, 
se -s that disanion is gain, dlisunion is peace, 
disunion is virtue. 

* * * * x 

“When we grew strong enough to dare 
to be frank, we broke with England ; timid 
men wept. But now wesee how that disu- 
nion was gain, peace and virtue. Indeed, 
seeming disunion was real union. We were 
then two snarling hounds leashed together, 
we are now one in a true marriage, one in 
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blood, trade, thought, religion, history, in 
mutual love and respect—where one then 
fileched silver from the other, each now 
pours gold into the other’s lap; our only 
rivalry, which shall do most honour to the 
blood of Shakespeare and Milton, of Frank- 
lin and Kane. 

“In that glass we see the story of North 
and South since 1787, and, I doubt mot, for 
for all coming time. The people of the 
States between the Gulf and the great 
Lakes, yes, between the Gulf and the Pole, 
are essentially one. We are one in blood, 
trade, thought, religion, history—nothing 
can long divide us. If we had letour con- 
stitution grow, as the English did—as oaks 
do, we had never passed through such 
scenes asthe present. The only thing that 
divides us now is the artificial attempt in 
1787 to force us into an unwise union. 

* * ~ * * 


“ That vaunted statesmanship which con- 
cocts constitutions never has amounted to 
anything. The English constitution, al- 
ways found equal to any crisis, is an old 
mansion, often repaired, with quaint addi- 
tions, and seven gables each of different 
pattern. Our constitution is a new clap- 
board house, so square and sharp it almost 
euts you to look at—staring with white 
paint and green blinds as if dropped in the 
landscape or come out to spend an after- 
noon. (Laughter.) 

“The trouble now is, that in regard to 
the most turbulent question of the age, our 
politicians and a knot of privileged slave- 
holders are trying to keep the people in- 
side this parchment band. Goethe said, 
if you plant an oak in a flower vase, one 
of two things will happen—the oak will 
die or the vase break. Our acorn swelled, 
the tiny leaves showed themselves under 


_ the calm eye of Washington, and he laid 


down in hope, By and by the roots en- 
larged and men trembled. Of late, Web- 
ster and Clay—Everett anid’ Botts—Seward 
and Adams—have been anxiously clasp- 
ing the vase, but the roots have burst abroad 
at last, and the porcelain is in pieces. 
(Sensation.) 

* Mark another thing. No northern man 
will allow you to charge him with a wil- 
lingness to extend slavery. No matter 
what his plan, he is anxious to show you 
itis not a compromise! and will not ex- 
tend slavery one inch. Mr. Dana is elo- 
quent on this point, Mr. Adams positive, 
Mr. Seward cunning. Thurlow Weed in- 
dignant. (Laughter.) Virtue is not wholly 
discrowned whi.e hypocrisy is the homage 
laid at her feet. With such progress why 
should we compromise ? 

* Everybody allows, North and Son,), 
that any compromise will only be tempo. 
rary relief. The South knows it isa li, _ 
meant to tide over a shallow spot. The 
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North knows it too. The startled North, 


in fact, now says: “ Yes, I'll continue to 
serve you till my hair be grown, then I'll 


bring down the very temple itself.” That 
is what a compromise really means. 
- * * * * 


“Let universal suffrage have free sway, 
and the ballot supercedes the bullet.” 


Exactly! Submission to Lincoln and to 
Seward’s adroit manipulation of the politi- 
cal elements in the Border States, will be 
more fatal to slavery thanten wars. Already 
we behold the Union-Republican party 
actively organizing in Virginia, Tennes- 
Union is its pretext, 
Free soil for free 
Univer- 


see and Kentucky. 
emancipation its end. 
labour is its animating principle. 
sal suffrage is the terrible engine by which 
this principle will accomplish in a few 
years what bullets could not achieve in a 
century. 


* * * * * 


“Why do I think disunion gain, peace, 
and virtue ? 

“Let us rise to the height of our posi- 
tion. This is revolution, not rebellion. 

“Suppose we welcome disunion, man- 
fully avow one real sentiment, ‘ liberty and 
equality,’ and draw the line at the Poto- 
mac. We do not want the Border States. 
Let them go, be welcome to the forts, and 
take the capital with them. (Applause 
and hisses.) What to us is a hothouse city, 
empty streets and useless marble? Where 
Macgregor sits is the head of the table. 
Active brains, free lips and cunning hands 
make empires. Paper capitals are vain. 
Of course we must assume a right to buy 
out Maryland and Delaware. Then, by 
running our line at the Potomac, we close 
the irrepressible conflict, and have homo- 
geneous institutions. Then we part friends. 
The Union thus ended, the South no longer 
hates the North. 

~ * * * * 


“ At any rate, disunion could not make 
the two sections any more at war than they 
are now. Any change in this respect 
would be an improvement. If the North 
and Mexico had touched boundaries, would 
they ever have quarrelled ? 


* * * * * 


“Faneuil Hall, too, kneels patient for its 
burden, and by its President that meeting 
says to the South, ‘Only name your terms 
that is all we will trouble you to do.’ 
Like Luther’s priest, who, when Catholics 
told him to pray one way and Protestants 
another, ended by repeating the alphabet 
and begging God to frame a prayer agree- 
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able to himself. So our Boston orator of- 
fers the South carte blanche—the whole 
bundle of compromises—will she only con- 
descend to indicate her preference.” 





And yet Southern men--one or two of 
them Virginians (of course)—who were 
sent to the Peace Congress of February 4th, 
instructed to demand the Crittenden Amend- 
ment as the very least the Border States 
would accept, had the temerity to de- 


clare that they would take much less 
than they were ordered to ask. Commo- 
dore Stockton and other New Jersey Com- 
missioners expressed a willingness to grant 
the Crittenden Compromise, and even more 
than that, if the Border States would unite 
But the Sub- 


missionists would listen to nothing that 
did not bring degradation to their States. 


in demanding it. Southern 


Hundreds of thousands have joined the 
Southern movement, as a matter of course. 
Detestation of Northern society and princi- 
ples, and a desire to rid themselves of pes- 
tilent associates who have made the gov- 
ernment a source of constant irritation and 
are about to use it as an instrument of ty- 
ranny, were the impelling motives of their 
action. Few even of the Southern leaders 
comprehend the underlying forces which 
have made them the blind implements of 
an inevitable revolution. The exposition 
of these forces is so admirably portrayed 
in Mr. L. W. Sprarv’s letter to the Hon. 
Joun PERKINS, that we cannot resist the 
impulse to lay before our readers so much 
of it as will suffice to give them a clear in- 
sightinto what the National Intelligencer has 
well styled “the philosophy of Secession.” 
The entire letter deserves a place in the 
permanent literature of the country. For 
the present, we must content ourselves 
with giving that portion of it which is best 
calculated to arouse our thinking men toa 
just conception of the true nature of the 
elemental causes which have excited such 
intense disturbance in national politics 
during the last forty years, and which have 
culminated in the formation of a new Con- 
federacy. M:. Spratt’s ideas in regard to 
the African slave trade, detailed at length 
in the body and at the close of the letter, 


of which we are about to give the intro- 
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duction only, will be acceptable. But 
the rapid advance of the Southern mind 
within the last decade, in consequence of 
the thorough and exhaustive discussion of 
slavery which has been going on, encour- 
ages us to hope for that large enlighten- 
ment which shall eventuate in the unani- 
mous approbation of a measure fraught 
with inestimable blessings to the most be- 
nighted of heathen and incalculable mate- 
rial advantages to the civilized world. 
Mr. Spratt says: 


“The South is now in the formation of a 
Slave Republic. This, perhaps, is not ad 
mitted generally. There are many con- 
tented to believe that the South as a geo- 
graphical section is in mere assertion of its 
independence; that it is instinct with no 
especial truth—pregnant of no distinct 
social nature; that for some unaccountable 
reason the two sections have become op- 
posed to each other; that for reasons equal- 
ly insufficient, there is disagreement be- 
tween the peoples that direct them; and 
that from no overruling necessity,—no im- 
possibility of co-existence,—but as a mere 
matter of policy, it has been considered 
best for the South to strike out for herself 
and establish an independence of her own. 
This, I fear, is an inadequate conception of 
the controversy. The contest is not be- 
tween the North and South as geographical 
sections— for between such sections, mere- 
ly, there can be no contest;—nor between 
the people of the North and the people of 
the South, for our relations have been plea- 
sant, and on neutral grounds there is still 
nothing to estrange us. We eat together, 
trade together, and practice, yet, in inter- 
course, with great respect, the courtesies of 
common life. But the real contest is be- 
tween the two forms of society which have 
become established, the one at the North, 
and the other at the South. Society is es- 
sentially different from government,—as 
different as is the nut from the bur, or the 
nervous body of the shell-fish from the 
bony structure which surrounds it;—and 
within this Government two societies had 
become developed as variant in structure 
and distinct in form as any two beings in 
animated nature. The one is a society 
composed of one race—the other of the 
two races. The one is bound together but 
by the two great social relations of hus- 
band and wife, and parent and child, the 
other by the three relations of husband 
and wife, and parent and child and master 
and slave. The one embodies in its politi- 
cal structure the principle that equality is 
the right of man—the other that it is the 
right of equals only. The one, embodying 
the principle that equality is the right of 
man, expands upon the horizontal plane of 
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pure democracy—the other, embodying the 
principle that it is not the right of man, 
but of equals only, has taken to itself the 
rounded form of a social aristocracy; in 
the one there is hireling labour, in the 
other slave labour; in the one, therefore, 
in theory at least, labour is voluntary, in 
the other involuntary; in the labour of the 
one there is the elective franchise, in the 
other there is not; and, as labour is always 
in excess of direction, in the one the pow- 
er of government is only with the lower 
classes, in the other, the upper; in the one, 
therefore, the reins of government come 
from the heels, in the other from the head 
of the society; in the one it is guided by 
the worst, in the other by the best intelli- 
gence; in the one it is from those who 
have the least, in the other, from those who 
have the greatest, stake in the continuance 
of existing order; in the one the pauper 
labourer has power to rise and appropriate, 
by law, the goods protected by State— 
when pressure comes, as come it must, 
there will be the motive to exert it—and 
thus the ship of State turns bottom up- 
wards; in the other, there is no pauper 
labour with power of rising; the ship of 
State has the ballast of a disfranchised 
class; there is no possibility of political 
upheaval, therefore, and it is reasonably 
certain that so steadied, it will sail erect, 
and onward to an indefinitely distant pe- 
riod. Such are some of the more obvious 
differences in form and constitution be- 
tween these two socities which had come 
to contact within the limits of the recent 
Union. And perhaps it is not the least re- 
markable in this connection, that while the 
one, a shapeless, organless, mere mass of 
social elements in no definite relation to 
each other, is loved and eulogised, and 
stands the ideal of the age, the other come- 
ly and proportioned with labour and di- 
rection, mind and matter in just relation to 
each other, presenting analogy to the very 
highest developements in animated na-¢ 
ture, is condemned and reprobated. Ever. 
we ourselves bave hardly ventured to af- 
firm it, while the cock crows, in fact, are 
ready to deny it; and if it shall not perish 
on the cross of human judgment, it must 
be for the reason that the Great Eternal 
has not purposed that still another agent of 
his will shall come to such excess of hu- 
man ignominy. 

“Such are the two forms of society which 
had come to contest within the structure of 
the recent Union. And the contest for ex- 
istence was inevitable. Neither could con- 
cur in the requisitions of the other: neither 
could expand within the forms of a single 
government, without encroachment on the 
other. Like twin lobsters in a single shell, 
if such a thing were possible, the natural 
expansion of the one must be inconsistent 
with the existence of the other. Or, like 
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an eagle and a fish, joined by an indissolu- 
ble bond—which, for no reason of its pro- 
priety, could act together, where the eayle 
could not share the fluid suited to the 
fish and live—where the fish could not 
share the fluid sutied to the bird and 
live—and where one must perish that 
tne other may survive, unless the unnatural 
union shall be severed,—so these societies 
could not, if they would, concur. The 
principle that races are unequal, and that 
among unequals inequality is right, would 
have been destructive to the form of pure 
democracy at the North. The principle 
that all men are equal and equally right, 
would have been destructive of slavery at 
the South. Each required the element 
suited to its social nature. Each must 
strive to make the government expressive 
of its social nature. The natural expan- 
sion of the one must become encroachment 
on the other, and so the contest was inevi- 
table. Seward and Lincoln, in theory, at 
least, whatever be their aim, are right. I 
realized the fact and so declared the con- 
flict irrepressible years before either ven- 
tured to advance that proposition. Upon 
that declaration I have always acted; and 
the recent experience of my country has 
not 1uduced me to question the correctness 
of that first conception. Nor is indignation 
at such leaders becoming the statesmen at 
the South. The tendency or social action 
was against us. The speaker to be heard 
must speak against slavery; the preacher 
to retain his charge, must preach against 
slavery; the author, to be read, must write 
against slavery; the candidate, to attain 
oflice, must pledge himself against slavery ; 
the office holder, to continue, must redeem 
the pledges of the candidate. They did 
not originate the policy, but they pandered 
to it; they did not start the current, they 
but floated on it; ang were as powerless 
as drift-wood to control its course. The 
great tendency to social conflict pre-existed; 
it was in the heart of the North—it was in 
the very structure of Northern society. It 
was not a matter of choice but of necessity 
that such society should disaffirm a society 
in contradiction of it. It was not a mat- 
ter of choice but of necessity that it should 
approve of acts against it. In possession 
of power, it flowed to political action on 
the South, as fluids flow to lower levels. 
The acts of individuals were unimportant. 
lf I had possessed the power to change the 
mind of every Republican in Congress, I 
would not have been at the pains to do so. 
They would have fallen before an indig- 
nant constituency, and men would have 
been sent to their places whose minds 
eould never change. Nor, in fact, have 
they been without their uses. As the con: 
flict was irrepressible; as they were urged 
on by an inexorable power, it was impor- 
tant we should know it. Our own politi- 
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cal leaders refused to realize the fact. The 
zealots of the North alone could force the 
recognition ; and I am bound to own that 
Giddings and Greeley and Seward and 
Lincoln, parasites as they are, panderers 
to popular taste as they are, the instru- 
ments, and the mere instruments, of ag- 
gression, have done more to rouse us to the 
vindication of our rights tnan the bravest 
and the best amongst us.” 





The Century desires us to withdraw the 
charge that it is “thoroughly and hopeless- 
ly abolitionized.”” We beg to be excused. 
A paper so besotted as to compliment the 
beastly and idiotic speeches of Lincouy, 
who advocates negro equality, and “hates 
slavery as bad as any Abolitionist,”’ cannot 
justly lay claim to principles opposed to 
those of Luoyp Garrison. The Century, 
with clumsy facetiousness, attempts to de- 
fine an Abolitionist. By way: of raising 
the Century’s hair with horror, we will give 
a definition of our own: “An Abolitionist 
is any man who does not love slavery for 
its own sake, as a divine institution; who 
does not worship it as the corner stone of 
civil liberty; who does not adore it as the 
only possible social condition on which a 
permanent Republican government can be 
erected; and who does not, in his inmost 
soul, desire to see it extended and perpetu- 
ated over the who le earth, as a means of 
human reformation second in dignity, im- 
portance, and sacredness, alone to the 
Christian religion.” He who does not love 
African slavery with this love, is in his 
heart an Abolitionist. He may not desire 
to see slavery abolished at once, but he 
does desire to see it abolished eventually— 
even if it should cost the lives of a few 
thousand slaveholders. In this sense, the 
Century 18 “ thoroughly and hopelessly abo- 
litionized ;” and, we doubt not, is unaffect- 
edly proud of the degrading fact. 


As to Critrenpen and Everett being in 
the same bed with Sewarp, WInNFIsLD 
Scorr and the Century, that’s their own 
affair. Tastes differ. For our own part, 
we had rather occupy a place on Byron’s 
torrid beach, where the damned lie thick 
as pebbles, than wallow in the pen with 
such cattle. When free-soil and federal- 
ism unite to form a Union party, God pity 
the Union saved by so monstrous and ter- 
rible an alliance. Agrarianism wedded to 
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Consolidation ! *Tis the most revolting 
despotism conceivable. Away with it! 
The Border States will rue the day this 
abhorrent coalition wheedled them into its 
foul and fatal embrace. 


Not long since a gentleman took his lit- 
tle daughter to the Dentist’s to have a tooth 
extracted. After the operation, her father 
said to her: “Now, my dear, if you don’t 
put your tongue where the tooth came out, 
you'll have a gold tooth.” To which she 
replied: “If I should have one, father, it 
wouldn’t be long before yow would be try- 
ing to get it out.” 


“ L’Utile et le Beau,” awaits the author’s 
order. In the note accompanying the MS. 
no Post Office was given. 


When a man seesa ring round the moon, 
aint that a kind of circular saw? 


The little poem below appeared in the 
Galveston Evening News. 
wrote it. 


We guess who 
Some patriotic lady, we wager. 


COTTON DOODLE. 


Written by a Lady on hearing that Yankee 
Doodle had been Hissed in New Orleans. 


Hurrah for brave King Cotton! 
The Southerners are singing ; 
From Carolina to the Gulf 
The echo’s loudly ringing. 
In every heart a feeling stirs 
*Gainst Northern Abolition ; 
Something is heard of Compromise, 
But nothing of Submission. 


Cotton Doodle, boys, hurrah ! 
We've sent Old Yankee hissing, 
And when we get our Southern rights 
I guess he’ll turn up missing. 


His poet, Lowell, is singing, 
’Gainst “ sacred compromises *— 
Prays, “God confound the dastard word,” 
At which his “ gall arises.” 
No wonder that he hates it, 
He surely has good reason: 
He broke the faith of Seventy-Six, 
And it proclaims his treason. 


Cotton Doodle, boys, hurrah! 
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He does not love the Negro; 
That’s but a pretext hollow, 
To hide his greedy longing, 
For the “ Almighty Dollar.” 
Where was his tender conscience, 
When for our “blood-stained gold,” 
His Narraganset captives 
Were into slavery sold ? 


Cotton Doodle, boys, hurrah! 


’Gainst nullifying Tariffs 
He raised a mighty din, 
And loudly talked in Thirty-Two 
Of Carolina’s sin; 
But now appeals from Congress 
To the “higher law” of Heaven— 
*T was horrible in one, you know, 
But God-like in eleven. 


Cotton Doodle, boys, hurrah ! 


Thank God, his day is passing! 
He can no longer vex us, 
For, State by State, we’ll firmly stand, 
From Maryland to Texas. 
King Cotton is a monarch 
Who'll conquer Abolition, 
And set his foot upon the neck 
Of Treason and Sedition. 


Cotton Doodle, boys, hurrah ! 
We’ve sent Old Yankee hissing, 
And when we get our Southern rights 
I guess he'll turn up missing. 
San Antonio, January 2, 1861. 


THE BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS AN ADVOCATE 
OF PEACE 


Editor Southern Literary Messenger : 

Aunt Rosa, legs crossed and pipe in 
mouth, was sitting in the corner, thinking 
of that blessed, peaceful time when “they 
shall beat their swords into plowshares, 
and their spears into pruning hooks; nation 
shall not lift up swords against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more.” 
I say, aunt Rosa was thinking of that peace- 
ful time so happily described by the Pro- 
phet, when her nephew, Bob, who was 
diligently examining the almanac, to see 
if he could not possibly postpone the day 
appointed for school to open, startled her 
by asking: “ Aunty, what does the ‘ Battle 
of N, O. mean, which I find placed 
opposite the 8th of January?’ The old 
lady uncrossed her legs, laid her pipe 
down, :hook her head knowingly and re- 
plied: “ Ah! sonny, it is full of meaning. 
The almanac man, knowing the horrors of 
war, such as we are now threatened with, 
asks the question ‘ Battle?’ and immediately 
answers: ‘No.’ And instead of the fool- 


ish predictions of rain, hail, snow and sun- 
shine, I wish that the almanac man will 
hereafter ask and answer tke question 
every day in the year; ‘Battle? No.’ Can 
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any man, woman or child, give @ reason 
why we should battle? Why we should 
fight? Why we should war? 


‘Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 
For God has made them so; 

Let bears and lions growl and fight, 
For ’tis their nature too. 

But grown-up children should not let, 
Such angry passions rise; 

Their little fingers were not made, 
To tear each others’ eyes.’ ” 


Tears moistened aunt Rosa’s eyes at the 
recollection of her brother’s being killed 
in the war of 1812. She made a handker- 
chief of her apron, a pillow of the wall, 
and soon was away in the land of nod. 

NELLA. 


Editor Southern Literary Messenger: 

Your correspondent “Nella,” and the 
New York Ledger, are both wrong in their 
criticisms upon the phrase “two times two 
is four,” (“is” being the correct word.) 
The idea is this, the sentence being, as 
“Nella” says, “elliptical:” “Two added 
two” (the process, or adding,) “makes four.” 
“'Two times two” (the process, or multipli- 
cation,) “ makes four.” “Add 2 to 2, and 
the amount is 4.” “ Multiply 2 by 2, and 
the sum is 4.” “The sum of 2 times 2 is 
four.” “The sum of 2 added to 2 is four.” 
Now, let me illustrate: “Ten times ten is 
a small number’—not are. “Ten times 
ten is a hundred”—not are. “Forty is a 
small sum.” “ Ninety is a large number.” 
When any word, representing a number, is 
used as an adjective, it has a plural sig- 
nification—as /en men; but when used ab- 
stractly—that is, by itself, and as a noun— 
it has a singular signification as a collective 
noun—as “forty is [mot are] more than 
thirty.” Dewra. 


FRED AGAIN. 


Fred and [ were returning from an un- 
usually long walk, when the following 
dialogue might have been overheard: 

“ Are you tired, Fred ?” 

“No, aunt May, I’m not tired, but I’m 
very sick.” 

“ Where are you sick?” 

“ Down about my legs.” 


“HOW ROSES CAME FIRST IN THE WORLD.” 


“From Ebron men go to Bethlehem in 
half a day, for itis but five miles; and it 
is full fair way, by Plains and Woods full 
delectable. * * * * * And toward the 
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East end of the city is a full fair church 
and a graceful. * * * * * 

“* * * and between the city and the 
church is the Field Floridus. * * * For as 
much as a fair maiden was blamed with 
wrongand slandered; * * * for which cause 
she was doomed to death and to be burned 
in that place, to the which she was led. 
And as the Fire began to burn about her, 
she made her Prayers to our Lord, that as 
knowingly she was not guilty of that sin, 
that he would help her and make it to be 
known to all men of his merciful grace. 
And when she had that said, she entered 
into the Fire, and anon was the Fire 
quenched and out. And the Brands that 
were burning became red Rose-trees, and 
the Brands that were not kindled became 
white Rose-trees full of Roses. And these 
were the first Rose trees and Roses, both 
white and red, that ever any man saw. 
And thus was the Maiden saved by the 
Grace of God; and, therefore, is that field 
called the Fieid of God, flowered. For it 
was full of Roses —T' he Voyage and Tra- 
vel of Sir John Mandev.lle, Kt., Ch. IV.” 


I. 


They have doom’d her to death, that mai- 
den fair, 
For a crime in her heart abhor’d 
And abandon’d of men, she leans for sup- 
port 
On the merciful arm of her Lord. 


II. 


And to Him in the depth of her dungeon 
she pray’d 
For the strength that proceeds from on 
high, 
“ And tho’ torture may rack her perishing 
frame, 
That her spirit may soar to the sky.” 


III. 


The faggot is rear’d and the fire leaps up, 
But the cheek of the Maid is unblanch’d, 
And calmly she walks in the midst of the 
flames 
Which at her approach are quench’d. 


IV. 


And the embers which lately with fire 
glowed, 
To blushing Roses are turn’d; 
And Roses of virgin-white bud forth 
From the wood that is yet unburn’d. 
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Never before were those blossoms seen 
In the ways that men had trod, 
And hence from that hour the place iscall’d 
The flowery Field of God. 
M. G. A. 
Richmond, February 7, 1861. 
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Canton, Miss., Feb. 4th, 61. 


Ed. of the Sow. Lit. Mess. : 


Dear S1r—The enclosed note, which I 
send you, was written to our worthy post- 
master, Capt. Priestley, of Canton; and, 
although dated 1806, can lay claim to no 
greater antiquity than last August. I pre- 
sume this explanation will be sufficient to 
enable you to spell out the balance. 

Yours, C. 


Aveus 17the 1806 


Mter cap Sietsly (Priestley) yo wille bee 
soo kinde as too sende them letters forr 
thomas W justice bi thee Boy dannells 
abelongen to Jhon kiles imay of made 
som mistake sorter in aspellen off yor 
name i hopee yo wille knott be so curus 
as too thinke hord of it any 

THOMAS W JUSTICE 
adoin of bizeneess foor kurnell Kiles. 


Notices of New Works. 








| 
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The old “Spirit of the Times” entered 
upon its Thirty-first Volume on the 9th in- 
stant. inaugurating this evidence of its long 
life by an entire new dress of type and 
four additional pages to its heretofore large 
and attractive form. No paper in the coun- 
try has, throughout its management, main- 
tained a more thoroughly consistent course 
than this journal. Notwithstanding the 
vicissitudes of politics and panics, it has 
pursued the even tenor of its way, turning 
neither to the right nor the left, and the 
consequence is, that it maintains its popu- 
larity in every section of the Union, and 
this new evidence of its success we have 
already noticed is its just reward. 





Potiers of Wew Works. 





Fiowers oF Hopr anp Memory. A Collec- 
tion of Poems. By Cornelia J. M. Jor- 
dan. Richmond, Va. Published by JJ. 
Morris, 1861. 


In this beautiful volume of toned paper 
and perfect type, which does so much 
credit to the taste of the publisher, Mrs. 
JorDAN has gathered, as in a befitting cas- 
ket, the jewels scattered by her liberal ge- 
nius over a number of years. The title 
of the Collection is eminently appropriate, 
and the Dedication most touching. % To 
the Fireside and the Grave, the Living and 
the Dead of a broken Home Circle, this 
Volume is Affectionately' and Tearfully In- 
scribed’ Mrs, Jorpan’s Muse is notof the 
daring, soaring order. Timid, gentle, ten- 
der—it delights to haunt the grassy hil- 
locks where the loved and lost are sleep- 
ing. Its joy is to catch the mild inspira- 
tion of the morning, and interpret it in 
songs of hope. Hope not of the earth nor 
in the earth, but of the land and in the life 
celestial. There alone are its fulfillings. 
The tones of its harp are placid, soft, sim- 
ple, thrilling—the breathing of an unam- 
bitions heart, acquainted most with sorrow, 
and seeking relief in its owh music. 


Historicat’ Macazine. February, 1861. 
New York: Chas. B. Richardson & Co., 14 
Bible House, Astor Place. 


We take, much pleasure in complying 
with the publishers’ request to call atten- 
tion to this number of the Historical Mag- 
azine, not becanse it is better than other 
numbers, (they are all good,) but because 
we wish to do an act of the merest justice 
to Mr. Ricnarpson, who has done so much 
for the lovers of History throughout the 
country. By his own industry and energy. 
he has supplied a desideratum long and 
earnestly wished for by the historical stu- 
dents and antiquarians of Ameriea. He 
had many and great obstacles to encounter. 
His indefatigable perseverance overcame 
them all, and his Magazine is now perma- 
nently established. In its peculiar line, it 
is without a rival on this centinent. Every 
month it brings a fresh imstalment of cu- 
rious historical, biegraphical, and antiqua- 
rian knowledge, drawn from every quarter 
of the late Republic. The price is almost 
nominal—$2 per annum, and the postage: 
only 6 cents a year. It has now reached 
the: fifih volume.. Complete s2ts can be 
supplied. 
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Tue Rigut anp Propriety or SEcEBsSION. 
By a Member of the Richmond Bar. 
Richmond, Va. _ Ritchie & Dunnavant, 
Printers, 1861. 


Four luminous and well-digested Essays 
contributed to the Richmond Enquirer by 
our talented townsman, James Lyons, Esq. 
We commend them to the perusal of all 
who entertain the least doubt as to a right, 
which is as inalienable as the right to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. In- 
deed these rights are identical. 


Mere Mention.—The following works 
came too late for notice in the present 
number: Motley’s History of the United 
Netherlands; El-Khuds, the Holy, by W. 
Mason Turner; One of Them; Evan Har- 
rington ; Emerson's Conduct of Life; Faith- 
ful Forever, by Coventry Patmore; Poems, 
by Rose Terry; Heroes of Europe, Illustra- 
ted; Up the Rwer, one of the Rainbow and 
Lucky Series; Studies from Life, by the 
Author of “John Halifax ;” Children’s Pic- 
ture Book of Birds, of Quadrupeds, of Fables, 
and of Bible Stories, for charming “Juve- 
niles,” as the publishers call them, Also 
Part XI of Tom Brown at Ozford. The 
above works came to us from the Harpers, 
Ticknor & Fields, and James. Challen & 
Sons. They may be had of A. Morris & 
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Co., Richmond, Va. Fuller notice here- 
after. 


New Music.—‘‘ When Glasses take their 
merry round.” Especially recommended 
to gentlemen addicted to post-prandial pota- 
tions; with an injunction that they profit 
by the example of the composer and suffer 
not themselves to venture so far as he has 
done in the last couplet, where for the 
second time, “ Mirth turns to noise.” 


“ Darling Willie.” As they say of cot- 
ton, “from fair to middling.” 


“ The Greatest Plague on Earth is Love.” 
A capital song from the Opera “Robin 


Hood;” and a duett, as it should be; be- 


cause, you know, “A game of the name of 
the game of love” is much more satisfac- 
tory when played at by two individuals. 
Announcing as it does a solemn warning to 
those contemplating affectionate interest in 
others of the contrary sex—we advise you 
if you have not learned by heart that the 
greatest plague on earth is love—to buy 
this piece of music. If you do not, we are 
blameless. 


“Light of the Harem.” A very pretty 
harem-scarem waltz. 


“ But thou did’st not leave.’ From the 
Messiah. 
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Fashion Llate----Che Sunny-Site. 


The lines of the poet, 


“ How happy could I be with either 


Were t’other dear charmer away,” 


Are brought forcibly to mind by the difficulty we experience in selecting the style for 


illustrating the pardessus of Spring. “After some hesitation, we have concluded on 


the following—although choice is baffled from the equal claims of Rivals for this 


distinction. 


The design affords such clear view of this mode, that the only explanation neces- 


sary to be made, is that it is constructed of silk and lace, with a beautiful and novel 


passementerie. 


FASHION PLATE. 


FURNISHED BY Mr. G. Bropiz, 300 Cana Street, New York, AND DRAWN 
VOIGT, FROM ACTUAL ARTICLES OF COSTUME. 
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SOLUBLE PHOSPHATED 


PERUVIAN GUANO! 


MADE OF GUANOS OF 


DIRECT IMPORTATION, 


Under the personal supervision ag eee of Dr. R. H. STABLER, 
5 s City. 





THIS FERTILIZER we confidently recommend, as the most permanent 
and cheapest yet offered to the public. Being composed of 


NO. 1 PERUVIAN AND SOMBRERO GUANOS 


OF OUR OWN 


DIRECT IMPORTATION 
FROM THE 


CHINCHA AND SOMBRERO ISLANDS, 


WE WARRANT IT IN EVERY RESPECT. 
THE SOMBRERO GUANO 


Before being mixed, is rendered immediately soluble, by the addition of Sulphurie Acid. 
This treatment is universally recommended by the most eminent Agricultural Chemists. 
Without it, the action of the two Guanos, when mixed, is not simultaneous, and conse- 
quently comparatively inefficient. 

This is the ONLY mixture of the Ammoniated and Phosphatic GUANOS we know of, 
yet offered to the Agricultural community, in a REALLY SOLUBLE form. 


Price $50 per Ton of 2000 pounds. 


Our reports from those who applied the above FERTILIZER to their crops last fall, - 
are highly satisfactory—so much so, indeed, as to convince us that our Soluble Phosphated 
Peruvian Guano will ere long be altogether used in this section, as a substitute for the 
Peruvian Guano, which, mithout the addition of Phosphates, tends rather to exhaust than 
permanently improve the soil. 


FOWLE & CoO., 


ALEXANDRIA, VA. 
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